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He who siialai ‘iii of God’s alias falls into 
danger of virtual profanity. As Dr. George Dana 
Boardman well says, in his new book on the Lord’s 
Prayer, the sentimentalist gives to God “a certain 
sort of pathetic sovereignty which really seems but 
little removed from imbecility. Fatherhood, in 
single virtue of its being fatherhood, is government.” 


We all have time for whatever we feel must be 
done. The time is here. The only question is, What 


shall we do with it? Some want all the time for them- | | 


selves. Some share it with their loved ones. Some. 
devote a portion of it to the needy. 
they,” says Thomas a‘ Kempis, “who are glad to 
have time to spare for God; and who shake off all 
worldly hindrances.” They who want time for com- | 
munion with God will find it, whatever else must 
wait. 


It is quite as important to find time for prayer as 
for study, in preparing to preach or to teach. Look- | 
ing unto Jesus is as needful as looking into the books, | 
when one would go in the name of Jesus to those who | 
can be saved through that name only. 





| 


| National lessons. 


given, and what is given will be blessed, whether it 
be barley or a wheaten loaf, a crust or a crumb. 
When your heart is right—meek and simple—Jesus 
will make an orator of you. When you grow lofty, 
and are pleased with your prattle, Jesus will make 
a fool of you. Your mouth will be a flowing stream, 
or a fountain sealed, according as your heart is.” 


Undenominational Christian work is a great bug- 
bear to intense denominationalists — especially to 
those who represent the publishing interests of their 
denomination. There is a fear on the part of many 
Protestants as well as Romanists that the study of 
the Bible without denominational helps will hinder 
the progress of truth. Yet it is unmistakably true 
that the initiative in advance movements for Bible 
study are commonly taken outside of denominational 
organizations as such. This was true of the begin- 
ning of Sunday-school work, and of the plan of Inter- 
It is also true of the pioneer 
Sunday-school planting in our newer communities. 
Undenominational Christian activities are generally 
foremost in progress, while the denominations reap 


| the benefits therefrom in proportion to their zeal and 





| Green, a Stanley, or a Grant? 

conclude therefore that Ralph Waldo Emerson, who 
shrewdly noted the progress of known and human | 
| events, is to be revered as the founder of a new relig- | 
| ion, which is to overthrow the religion of the prophets | 


efficiency in following. But how easy it is to find 
fault with those who are leading! Recently the 
Northwestern Christian Advocate expressed a fear 
that undenominational missionaries of the American 
Sunday School Union had interfered with denomina- 
tional progress in the Northwest; and referred to 
complaints on the subject from within the bounds of 
the “ Rock River Conference.” Thereupon the society 
in question showed that it had no missionaries in that 
region. Now the Advocate suggests that these unde- 
nominational missionaries may have been agents of 
the American Tract Society. Possibly it will turn 
out that they belonged to the American Seaman’s 
Friend Society, and were moving over the prairies on 
steamships. More improbable things than that have 
been charged against undenominational societies. 


There is a kind of prophecy which does not come 
of the special inspiration of God, bestowed upon his 
chosen writers of old. It is the prophecy which is 
born of common sense alone, and which forecasts the 
future by observation of the laws which have gov- 
erned the past. Here, for instance, is a remarkable 
sentence written by Mr. Emerson, in 1850: “ When 
nature removes a great man, people explore the 
horizon for a successor; but none comes, and none 
will. His class is extinguished with him. In some 
other and quite different field, the next man will 
appear; not Jefferson, not Franklin, but now a great 


* Wiewed axe | | salesman; then a road-contractor ; then a student of 


fishes ; then a buffalo-hunting explorer ; or a western 
' general.” Who does not readily fill up this list, in 
the light of subsequent events, with the names of a 
Stewart, a Vanderbilt or Meiggs, a Baird or Seth 
And yet we do not 


‘and of John, who were permitted of God to see the 





greater credit than they are willing to bestow upon 
God’s own prophets. There are those who hail with 
acclamation one shrewd guess of a Swedenborg, or an 
Emerson, or a Buckle, and yet can see nothing remark- 
able in the whole Book of Isaiah, one chapter of which 
contains more wisdom than the whole race of unin- 
spired prophets ever elaborated. 


If anything were needed to disgust an intelligent 
young man with infidelity, or yet worse, atheism, it 
would seem to be found in the autobiography, or the 
biography by an enthusiastic friend, of a notorious 
unbeliever. We are inclined to think that John 
Stuart Mill’s sickening confessions have turned a 
great many readers away from his wretched hope- 
lessness, without ever attracting a single soul to his 
source of despair. And the same ought to be true, 
within its narrower range, of the little memoir of 
Percy Bysshe Shelley, which appears in Morley’s 
series of English Men of Letters, from the pen of one 
who tries to put the poet’s atheism in its most unre- 
pulsive light. It is therein insisted of Shelley that 
“to the world he presented the rare spectacle of a 
man passionate for truth, and unreservedly obedient 
to the right as he discerned it ;” but the qualifying 
admission concerning him is made, that “the right 
he followed was too often the antithesis of ordinary 
morality ;” and that because of his advocacy of 
“moral and social theories that could not but have 
proved pernicious to mankind at large,” “society, 
while he lived, felt the necessity of asserting itself 
against him.” His “creed”—if unbelief can be 
called a creed—is confessed to have been marred “ by 
extravagance, crudity, and presumption. Much that 
he would fain have destroyed because he found it 
customary was solid, true, and beneficial. Much 
that he thought it desirable to substitute was vision- 
ary, hollow, and pernicious.” “In his intense enthu- 
siasm he lost his hold on common sense, which might 
have saved him from the puerility of arrogant icono- 
clasm.” Yet such a man as this is held up before 
the reader as one whose life presents a lofty ideal of 
“supreme importance for us English at the present 
time.” And these are the fruits and evidences of 
unbelief. These are the comforts, to the possession 
of which we are invited by the skeptics. “Their 
rock is not as our Rock, even our enemies themselves 
being judges.” 


SINNING AGAINST THE STRANGER, 


An incidental advantage in the study of the Old 
Testament is the lessons it gives concerning the fol- 
lies and sins of nations as nations, and the divinely 
appointed consequences of those sins and follies. The 
Old+ Testament story as a whole is rather of nations 
than of individuals, although it brings into special 
prominence individuals as representatives of nations. 
And it can hardly be doubted that God meant to 
teach the nations of the later ages their duties and 
their dangers by this inspired record of his dealings 
with the peoples of long ago. 

It is a noteworthy fact that each ancient nation asit 
came providentially into a material prominence was in 
_turn boastfully confident of its innate superiority over 


The wise | progress of the unknown and divine purposes of God | | the peoples about it, and looked down upon them with 


counsel of good old John Berridge to a young preacher | himself. We would merely thus illustrate the readi- | pity or contempt as of a lower order in the scale of 
is as good now as a century ago: “ Look simply unto | ness with which men may, and sometimes do, assign | being. Yet in the passing years the order of prece- 
to the clever author of a single forecast of the future, | dence was again and again reversed, without teach- 


Jesus for preaching food, and what is wanted will be 
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ing to the nations the lesson that “God is the judge;” 
that “he putteth down one, and setteth up another ;” 
and that no nation has anything to rejoice in which 
was not received from the Lord. When Abraham 
went down into Egypt at the call of God, with the 
promise upon him of being the father of nations 
which should prove a blessing to all the families of 
the earth, he was looked upon by the proud Egyp- 
tians, amid the mighty monuments of their high civili- 
zation, as a rude barbarian of an inferior race. In 
later generations the Hebrew nation under Solomon 
vaunted itself as superior to the Egyptian, as also to 
the Canaanite—whose land had been given of God 
to the descendants of Abraham. Again the Assyr- 
ian, and the Babylonian, and the Persian, and the 
Grecian, and the Roman nation was in its turn 
boastfully confident of pre-eminence, and contemptu- 
ous of all rivalry. The ancient monuments of the 
East show us, indeed, that the conquerors of any 
vanquished people represented themselves as mightier 
in stature than those whom they had subjugated ; 
indicating in this way their sense of pre-eminence in 
all things. 

Against this sin and folly of the nations the Lord 
solemnly warned his people before he gave them 
temporal power. He enjoined it upon them not to 
forget the Lord their God who had brought them 
out of bondage in Egypt; not to say in their hearts, 
when they were established in material prosperity, 
“My power and the might of my hand hath gotten 
me this wealth.” His command to them was not to 
“vex a stranger nor oppress him,” if any should 
come into their land whom they deemed inferior to 
themselves! And his warning was that, in case of 
their forgetfulness of God, their power as a nation 
should be taken away, and those whom they had 
looked down upon should be lifted above them. 
The Hebrew nation did not learn that lesson as well 
as it might have done; nor did any of the nations 
of which the Bible tells us. The question comes to 
us, as we study the record of these ancient peoples, 
Are we as a nation profiting by the lessons of the 
past, and rightly using the prominence and the power 
which God has given us among the peoples of the 
earth ? 

We began our national existence by crowding out 
a race which we looked upon as inferior. The ques- 
tion is yet an open one whether our treatment of the 
Indian from the beginning to the present day will 
compare favorably with that of Naboth the Jezreelite 
by Ahab, king of Israel. Ahab did not dare dispos- 
sess Naboth of the domain of his fathers on the plea 


of wanting the land for the palace grounds; but an. 


issue was made against the poor man, by Jezebel’s 
order, on the score of his irreligion. He was stoned 
to death on the charge of blasphemy; and therf, 
because of his reputed crime, his land reverted by 
law to the crown. Our government does not take such 
a round about or reverent course as that with an Indian 
Naboth. It simply calls on the dusky native to vacate 
his vineyard that the race of born sovereigns may in- 
clude it in their royal ranch. In the case of the Chi- 


nese, however, the charge of irreligion is a convenient 
one; and our American Ahabs and Jezebels press it 
persistently. Those who worship no God are readiest 
to affirm that the Chinese are worshiping too many. 
Those who have no religion are foremost in declar- 
ing that the Chinese religion is unworthy of toler- 
ance. Those who give no support to the institutions 
of the gospel and have no sympathy with practical 
Christianity are loudest in their protestations against 
the dishonoring of our land by the erection of Chi- 
nese joss-houses, and the endangering of the princi- 
ples of religious liberty by the teachings of Buddha 
and Confucius. And aside from the religious aspects 
of the Chinese question, there is a remarkable unan- 
imity among the opposers of the Mongolian in the 
It is 


assertion of his inferiority to the Caucasian. 
the old story of boasted national pre-eminence. 


Indeed, there is a phase to this popular opposition 
to Chinese immigration which puts our nation in a 
contemptible light in comparison with the ancient 


peoples of Judea and Babylon and Assyria. The 
proposal now under consideration at Washington to 
forbid or limit the incoming of the Chinese, while 
nominally based on the claim of our social and 
moral superiority, really rests on a fear of our inabil- 
ity to compete in a fair field with a race we profess 
to look down upon. It is because of an underlying 
dread of the Chinese laborers and artisans using their 
brighter intellects and their more skillful hands to 
the detriment of our sluggish and stupid lower classes, 
that time-serving politicians are trying to forbid by 
legal enactment the advance of the superior foreign 
workmen to the place which their ability would give 
them in competition with their inferior American 
fellows. It was not until “Bill Nye” had been com- 
pletely outwitted at his favorite game by the adroit 
Asiatic that he was ready to exclaim: 

“We are ruined by Chinese cheap labor; 

And he went for that heathen Chinee.” 

“Bill Nye” was a good representative of the men 
who are clamoring for legislation against Chinese 
immigration. 
Students of the Old Testament record of God’s 
dealings with the nations which boasted their suprem- 
acy, and vexed the strangers which dwelt among 
them, ought to be a power at such a time as this in 
ringing the lessons of the past in the ears of political 
demagogues in Congress and out of it, who are 
tempted to try the vain experiment of settling by 
legal enactment the relative ability of two races which 
are struggling side by side for advancement. As 
Mr. Lincoln put it, “Any man ought to have the 
privilege of being the equal of any other man—if he 
can be.” If the Indian, or the African, or the China- 
man dwelling among us, or coming hither, has the 
ability to be our superior, we ought not to seek to 
legislate him into inferiority. If we as a nation 
insist on any such attempt as that, the words of the 
Lord to Israel will find a new application to America: 
“The stranger that is within thee shall get up above 
thee very high, and thou shalt come down very low. 
He shall lend to thee, and thou shalt not lend to him: 
he shall be the head, and thou shalt be the tail.” 


BRITTLE MORALS. 


There is a certain condition of the moral nature 
which may be appropriately described by the adjec- 
tive brittle. It is hard, and impervious, and highly 


suggestion of laxity or deviation. It is beautiful to 


ter some unforeseen peril. 


negative safety to the end. 


thrown aside. 


nothing, and gained much. 
into temptation merely as an exercise in moral gym 
nastics. 


character an element of toughness ought to go. 


simply added to it. 





with a sense of his reserve power. 





polished. It retains its form without the slightest 


the sight, and seems quite to put to shame the less 
fixed and immovable qualities of other natures. So 
it continues unchanged, until, all of a sudden, it may 
go wholly to pieces when called on to rudely encoun- 
The final crash may be 
precipitated by some danger seemingly small. Or 
perhaps the brittle moralist goes through life pre- 
served from its ruder shocks, and so maintains his 


Now innocence is not a possession to be lightly 
That, in one way or another, its place 
in Christian character must ultimately be taken by 
the stronger element of virtue is no reason why it 
should be given up so long as it can possibly be 
retained. Perils and temptations come fast, but it is 
useless to attempt to anticipate them by an elaborate 
presentation to the mind of vice and sin. Each bat- 
tle of life must be fought by itself; and certainly the 
combatant enters upon all its struggles at a great 
advantage if he carries with him the consciousness of | their joining mentally in the superintendent’s prayer in 
a pure heart and an unsullied mind. That person to 
whom the thought, or the sight, of sin retains the 
shock and the novelty of surprise, has in this lost 
It is not wise to enter 


But along with this sweet innocence and purity of 
This 
toughness does not destroy or belittle innocence, it is 
Of two persons of equal purity 
of heart and life, the one impresses all his associates 
He has never yet 


been exposed to violent or uncommon temptations, 

/but he feels himself, and he causes all his friends to 

‘see, that, God helping him, the time of sudden trial 

would be for him but a season of growth and victory. 

The other is equally unsullied, and equally averse to 

sight or thought of wrong. And yet he seems but a 

fair-weather craft, needing a warm sun and a bright 

sky to insure his safety. To him a sudden storm 

would bring untold peril, from which his safe 

emergence could not confidently be hoped for. 

There is plainly an important element in moral 

character, which is above ordinary hatred of sin and 

ordinary purity of life. - It is the element of tough- 
ness as opposed to brittleness. 

This element of strength, this powerful protection 
of character, this defender of one’s influence and of 
all who come within it, we believe to be a fruit of 
education rather than of inheritance or circum- 
stance. In him who possesses it there has been 

growth, as well as preservation ; a positive acidition, 
as well as a negative continuance. His iife has 
recognized the duty of progress, and has, without 
overstepping the pleasant fields of integrity and 
innocence, made diligent use of the means of progress 
at every hand. Be not content, then, if your life is 
free from the greater sins; or if you abhor evil, and 
are unable to conceive the possibility of its accept- 
ance. Consider, rather, whether you are doing any- 
thing to gain added power; whether you are any 
stronger than you were a year ago, ten years ago. 
It is not enough if you have simply kept along in the 
same comparatively guileless way of life, or have 
remained in one safe and secluded spot. Some great 
storm is pretty sure to come, sooner or later; and the 
only way to meet it lies in the preparation which 
belongs to the sunny days that come before. 


NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 
In Ezra’s Jerusalem Bible-school, worship had a prom- 
inent place; and “all the people” responded audibly in 
the opening prayer. The question naturally suggests 
itself, whether this practice ought to be deemed obsolete or 
still adhered to. The superintendent of a Sunday-school 
in Delaware raises the question as follows : 

As I have for some time felt seriously impressed with the good 
which might come to the Sunday-school and church by using 
the Lord’s Prayer in concert by the entire school at the closing 
of the opening prayer for the session, I drop the suggestion for 
your Open Letters department, hoping you will do the Sunday- 
school and church generally the good favor to make such com- 
ments on my suggestion as you deem necessary. Of course the 
children ought to be taught the nature of prayer, and not merely 
trained to say or repeat the words. Were children thus trained 
to hear their voices in prayer, would it not domuch toward reliev- 
ing young Christians of the embarrassment and timidity which 
so commonly obtain when they are called upon to lead in public 
prayer? The Lord’s Prayer by itself is sometimes used by the 
superintendent of an infant school, the children repeating in 
concert ; but if that beautiful mode of service is practiced in 
schools of larger scholars, I am not aware of it. I have for 
some time thought of introducing the service into my school, but 
I will first ask what you think of its merits. 

We are glad to say that it is a very common practice 
to use the Lord’s Prayer in concert in the opening service 
of the Sunday-school, in city and country, in schools of 
various denominations ; and that this practice is on the 
increase. The objection was formerly raised by some, 
that children who were not yet believing disciples ought 
not to be asked to join audibly in words of prayer which 
they could not use with a full sense of their spiritual 
meaning. But it was quickly seen that if this‘ objection 
had any force, it would shut off children from praying by 
their own bedsides at night, until they should give ample 
evidence of “‘ sound conversion ;” and would also forbid 


Sunday-school. In fact, if it is not right for children who 
are “ unconverted ” to join in the Sunday-school prayer, 
the superintendent might as well say—not “ Let us pray,” 
but—“ Let me pray ; and don’t you assume to pray while I 

|am praying.” The Lord’s Prayer would certainly seem a 
~ | good form for concerted use in worship; and it may well 
| be employed until a better form is agreed on. 





One good thing follows another, in response to our call 
for suggestions in the line of interesting the young in the 
cause of missions. Here is a letter from a worker in Ne- 
braska, which, besides showing a method of working, illus- 
trates both the power of early impressions for good, and 
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the added interest in a cause which comes of making a 
sacrifice in its behalf: 


You ask for methods of interesting the young in missions. 
May I give you an item from my own experience as a child ? 
A picture of Juggernaut, and the story connected with it, did 
much to interest me, but I think some poems which I learned 
did more than anything else. The one of these which most 
impressed me ran thus : 

“TPve heard them tell of children, 

Far off in heathen lands, 

Taught how to worship Dagon, 
And suffer at his hands. 

I’ve heard them tell how mothers 
Would take their children dear 

And cast them in the waters, 
Without a falling tear. 

This may not be a “high order” of poetry, but it was a first- 
~class method of interesting one child in the cause of missions ; 
and so it is possible that such poems, or better ones, may interest 
other children, especially if the words be set to music. I think 
that through my early childhood—until I was eight or ten years 
old—I was the owner of only one cent, and that cent, at my 
mother’s suggestion—but very gladly on my own part—I put 
into'tke missionary-box, and for years afterwards the remem- 
brance of that cent was a joy tome. Indeed, I am not sure but 
it is yet. That was some forty years ago; but my heart still 
gees out longingly to the “children far off in heathen lands,” 

rand I am now doing city mission work without earthly recom- 
» pense. I only mention this to assure you that 1 was interested. 

That one cent given to the missionary cause evidently did 
some good at this end of the line, whether it accomplished 
anything at the other end or not. The venerable Titus 
Coan, of the Sandwich Island mission, has told of seeing 
the dusky mothers of his field bring their babies in arms 
up to the contribution-box, with small coins in the closed 
fingers of the little hands, and there shake those baby 
hands over the box until the clutched treasure was let go, 
that thus early the children might begin to have a share 
in giving into the lord’s treasury. There is not yet 
enough of training the children of Christian parents to 
make sacrifices in giving at the call of God. 


On the singing question there comes this suggestive 
letter from the superintendent of the Baptist Sunday- 
school, of Stamford, Connecticut,—the school of which 
Fanny Crosby is a member : 


As a singer as well as a superintendent, I have been much 
interested in your timely and just criticisms concerning the 
‘character of the hymns and music used in our Sunday-schools ; 
‘and I fully concur with you, that greater care should be exer- 
-cised by those in authority in order that nothing poor or of a 
‘doubtful nature should gain an entrance there. The over- 
‘whelming sarcasm that buried out of sight that hymn commen- 
cing, 

“O glorious hereafter, thine every bright rafter 
Shall shake with the thunder of sanctified song,” 


Has only to be directed to many of the so-called Sunday-school 
hymns of to-day to cause a funeral at which there will be few 
intelligent mourners. I agree with the writer in a recent number 
of The Sunday School Times that The New Hymnary is a very 
superior book; but I have found the Book of Praise [also pub- 
lished by Biglow & Main] for use in my own school equal to, 
if not better than, any other music book. It has great variety, 
pure and noble hymns, music adapted to all occasions, and it 
will evidently last many years. But I use another book in con- 
nection with this, that is above criticism ; no one can find fault 
with its poetry or its doctrines, for it is the Book of books itself. 
I am very fond of chanting, and I have infused into my school 
some of my own fondness for this service, and have taught my 
scholars to chant directly from the Bible. I have them open 
their Bibles to the place, and then carefully sing a verse or two, 
giving the proper expression, taking pains to pronounce the 
words so distinctly that the youngest will not misappre- 
hend them, and calling attention to the words on which the 
cadence occurs. In a few minutes they will master a new chant, 
and a few times’ singing will fasten the words perhaps for a 
lifetime. To my mind there is no higher style of music than 
this, besides being entirely free from mere “jingle ;” and it is 
a great help in aiding the memory to retain the words of Holy 
Writ—for it needs no argument to prove that a hymn or Bible 
verses can be committed to memory a great deal easier if wedded 
to pleasing or attractive music. Then it gives greater variety 
to the exercises of the school. A well-chosen chant is sometimes 
more effective than a hymn in reaching the heart. I have seen 
my school melted to tears, after a study of the lesson on Christ’s 
suffering and death, by chanting the marvelous prophecy of 
Isaiah, ‘‘ He was despised and rejected of men,” to the beautiful 


and solemn burial chant of the Episcopal Church. There are so | 


many parts of the Bible peculiarly adapted to this service ; and 
{ have always found the children and young people so interested 
in it, that it has been a surprise to me that no more attention is 
paid to it. A visit to my school—and I say it in no boasting 
Spirit—would convince the most skeptical that children do love 
to chant ; that it adds greatly to the interest of the school ; and 
that it is a very beautiful and affecting sight to see a roomful of 
children, each with an open Bible in hand, singing directly from 
the sacred page. We cannot have too much Bible in our hymns, 


and with a little practice we can have many of our hymns ali 
Bible, ~ 





THE TWENTY-THIRD PSALM. 
{A Paraphrase.]} 
BY JOSEPH A. TORREY. 
The Lord my shepherd is, no want I know. 
He makes me to lie down in pastures green. 
Where streams through verdant meadows flow serene 
My way he leadeth, and I gladly go. 
He doth restore my soul. He guides me so 
In paths of righteousness for his name’s sake. 
Yea, when through death’s dark vale my way I take, 
His presence guards my soul from every woe. 
Thy staff shall strengthen me in all my toil. 
A table in the presence of my foe 
Thou dost prepare. My head with precious oil 
Thou dost anoint. My cup doth overflow. 
Thy mercies follow me through all my days, 
And in thy house my tongue shall sing thy praise. 


THE FIFTY-FIRST PSALM. 
BY WILLIAM ORMISTON, D.D. 

The history of the instructive and sublime odes which 
constitute the Book of Psalms runs parallel with the 
entire Hebrew Scriptures, extending from the days of 
Moses to the times of Ezra or Malachi. They came to 
us not as the production of one man, but as the voice of 
many generations. They were written by different men, 
variously endowed with gifts and graces, and disciplined 
by a greatly diversified experience. They are full of 
exquisite poetry, authentic history, sound philosophy, and 
pure theology ; but their leading characteristic and dis- 
tinctive theme is personal religion. They supply a com- 
mon spiritual biography of the race, and give utterance 
to the deepest emotions of the human heart in grief or 
gladness, weal or woe, strength or weakness, trial or tri- 
umph, life or death, under a sense of sin, or in the enjoy- 
ment of divine favor. In them almost every phase of 
religious life and spiritual feeling is clearly delineated, and 
the rise and progress of religion in the soul fully and faith- 
fully portrayed, The entire book is divinely designed as 
a manual of devotion for the church universal, and is 
eminently fitted to furnish counsel and consolation to 
tried and troubled souls in every age. The existence, 
personality, and attributes of God, and his relations to the 
human soul, the reality of our personal responsibility to 
him, and the possibility and blessedness of our commun- 
ion with him, are presented in every form which can 
impress the understanding or move the affections. Sin 
in its vileness, inveteracy, and ruinous consequences is 
depicted in vivid colors as a separation from God, a 
crushing burden, a conscious pollution, a deadly disease. 
But along with the expression of this deep sense of sin- 
fulness and apprehension of condemnation and wrath 
there is exemplified and commended a living hope in the 
divine mercy which grants forgiveness to the penitent 
and restoration to the contrite. The infinite mercy of 
God, which is higher than the heavens, overshadows 
the greatness of human guilt, and is magnified in remov- 
ing it. 

Of all the psalms wherein a penitent sinner meets a par- 
doning God, and the riches of divine mercy is glorified in 
the forgiveness of human sin, the one which forms the 
lesson for the present week is the most memorable and 
instructive. The author, the occasion, and the contents 
of the psalm all combine to give it a peculiar interest. 
It isthe record of one earnest soul’s experience, in his trans- 
lation from darkness into light, from the first anguished 
wail of penitence to the joyous song of conscious forgive- 
ness and acceptance with God. And thousands of sin-laden 
souls have used it to give expression to their deepest and 
most sacred emotions. Few passages of Scripture have 
been more blessed in the awakening and conversion of 





sinners, and in cheering and strengthening believers, than 
this psalm. It is one of seven usually designated the | 
“penitential psalms,” because they express a profound | 
sense of the evil and demerit of sin, great contrition of 
spirit on account of it, and fervent supplications for deliv- | 
erance from it. It is also one of those characterized by | 
the great reformer as Pauline psalms, because they unfold | 
the way of salvation by grace through the riches of divine | 
mercy, and the mode of a sinner’s acceptance with God, 
The guilty monarch, awakened by the simple, touching | 
apologue of the seer to a profound and painful sense of | 
his highly aggravated guilt, humbly confessed the hei- 
nousness of his sin, and immediately received the assurance 
of forgiveness, together with an intimation of future 
severe chastening. After the rebuke, the repentance, the | 
forgiveness, and the sorrow, the royal penitent with deeper | 
and more humbling views of his own guiltiness, and with | 
most exalted conceptions of the mercy of God, pours forth | 
his soul in humble, fervent prayer. In language earnest 
and impassioned, and with importunate reiteration, he 


| the joys of a full salvation. 





and fellowship, and pleads for the joys of a complete 
salvation, and the permanent indwelling of the Holy 
Spirit, so that his future life might be one of grateful 
praise and willing service. This psalm reads like a 
chapter in one of the Gospels or Epistles of the New Tes- 
tament, so fully and clearly does it speak of divine for- 
giveness for human guilt, of the regeneration and the 
renewal of the sinful heart, of the joy of holiness and 
communion with God, and of the privilege of grateful 
consecration to the service of God and the conversion of 
the world. 

From this penitential psalm, every verse of which is 
rich in suggestion alike of doctrine and duty, we deduce 
the following practical remarks : 


1. A true penitent has regard, not only to the heinousness 
of his own sin, but also to the greatness of God's mercy. 

There is no burden heavier or harder to bear than con- 
scious guilt. No pang more keen and more painful to 
endure than pungent conviction of sin, no fear more 
appalling and more crushing than the dread arising from 
a clear view of the consequences of transgression, hence 
the bitterness of remorse and the gloom of despair, It is 
a momentous crisis in any man’s life when the convic- 
tion, deep and ineradicable, is produced in his mind that 
he is a sinner before God, and under a just sentence of 
condemnation. Such a conviction, unrelieved by any 
apprehension of the mercy of God in Christ Jesus toward 
the sinful and the lost, is the greatest misery a human 
soul can know,—a sorrow which withers the heart, blights 
the life, and works death. But when the Spirit of God 
works penitence in the heart, he reveals not only the 
evil of sin and the greatness of its demerit, but also the 
love of God and the greatness of his mercy. The more 
profoundly a true penitent feels his sore need, ill desert, 
and helplessness, the more clearly will he perceive and 
magnify the all-sufficient grace and wondrous love of 
God. The manifested loving-kindness and tender mer- 
cies of God are the only ground of the penitent psalmist’s 
plea for forgiveness and restoration. The various 
expressive terms which he employs indicate the views he 
entertained of the sin which he confessed, and of the for- 
giveness which he implored. The guilt was all his own, 
the grace was all divine. The sin was foul, heinous, and 
aggravated; the forgiveness free, full, and final. The 
condition was desperate ; the deliverance was complete. 
So the greatest sinner may come in broken-hearted peni- 
tence and find pardon through the mercy of God, now 
more fully revealed in Christ Jesus our Lord; for in the 
gift of his Son, to die for us, the Father has given the full- 
est expression of his great loving-kindness and the wealth 
of his tender mercies. Let every humble penitent ask, 
and ask with confidence, that his transgressions be blotted 
out, and his sins forgiven ; for—the blood of Jesus Christ 
cleanseth from all sin. 

2. The true penitent pleads not only for forgiveness, but 
also for holiness. 

In all earnest souls burdened with a sense of sin, there 
is a longing for purity as well as pardon; for a complete 
sanctification as well as a full justification ; for deliver- 
ance from the pollution and power of sin as well as from 
its punishment. So David not only craves forgiveness, 
but longs for purity. And in every form which intense 
desire can suggest, he entreats God thoroughly to cleanse 
his soul from all spiritual defilement, to create within 
him aclean heart, and to grant him the constant in- 
dwelling of the Holy Spirit. This God alone can do, 
and this alone can satisfy his desires, or fill his contrite, 
broken heart with joyous gladness. He prays that the 
Spirit of Holiness may dwell in him, and work in him a 
“right,” or firm spirit of steadfast adhesion to the truth 
and service of God, which no specious sophistries of 
reason could pervert, or insidious influences of passion 
could seduce; and also a “free,” willing, loving, loyal 
spirit of devotion which should cheerfully engage in his 
work, and gratefully show forth his praise. So every true 
penitent prays for the washing of regeneration and the 
renewing of the Holy Ghost, for complete sanctification 
and likeness to Christ, for the witness of the Spirit and 
Holiness and joy are closely 
allied. A clean heart will be a glad one. The salvation 
of God is a theme and source of rejoicing. It is every- 
where so represented and exemplified in Scripture. It 
is as health to the sick, pardon to the condemned, liberty 
to the enslaved, and sight to the blind. Zaccheus the 
publican, at Jericho; the eunuch traveling over the 
desert of Gaza; the jailer of Philippi,—when they found 
salvation, all rejoiced. When the disciples saw their 
risen Lord they were glad, and all who see Jesus as their 
Lord and Saviour are glad too. The spirit of the true 
penitent should be free as well as firm, cheerful as well 


| implores pardon and purity, supplicates the divine favor | as constant, joyous as well assincere. It is the believer's 
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privilege to rejoice in the Lord and joy in the God of his 
salvation. 

3. The true penitent gratefully resolves to testify his grati- 
tude by a life of obedience. 

The Psalmist having learned how great his sins and 
miseries were, and how he had been delivered from them, 
determined to make known God’s ways in providence 
and in redemption, so that other sinners might be saved 
and led to glorify him. From his own experience he 
could say it is ill with the wicked and well with the 
righteous; that the way of transgressors is hard, that 
with the Lord there is plenteous redemption. He could 
speak of the greatness of his mercy, the freeness and 
fullness of his forgiveness, the cleansing and sanctifying 
power, his Holy Spirit, the joys of his salvation, and the 
delight of his service. And this should every forgiven 
penitent do, Saved sinners are the divinely appointed 
instrumentality of bringing others to Christ. A holy, 
exemplary life, radiant with the grace of the Spirit, is a 
powerful plea for the gospel. The simple story of one’s 
own rescue reveals the way to others. Hence the success 
of many, who can only tell what God has done for their 
own souls, in leading sinners to Christ. Love and grati- 
tude to God is the well-spring of joyous obedience; asense 
of pardoning mercy and of sanctifying grace renders all 
service a work of love. It isa blessed attainment when 
we serve God, not merely from obligation, but from enjoy- 
ment, not only as a duty but as adelight. When no 
longer serfs but sons, we seek to please him whom it is 
alike our highest honor and greatest joy to obey. In 
such a full forgiveness, ever-increasing sanctity, and 
cheerful, submissive service are to be found the joys of 
God’s salvation, which it is the privilege of all his saved 
ones to possess, and which we should all seek to attain. 

To us more fully than to the Psalmist is made known 
the mercy of God in the gift of his Son, whose blood 
cleanses from all sin, The greatest sinner may obtain 
forgiveness and holiness, every humble penitent may 
ask and expect great things. Mourning penitents, when 
you think of the multitude of your sins and the great- 
ness of your guilt, remember the loving-kindness and 
infinite mercy of God, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
See in the cross of Christ the malignity and awful deserts 
of sin; but behold at the same time the wondrous love 
and saving mercy of God our Redeemer. Believe and 
be saved; be saved and rejoice; rejoice and serve. 

TWO GOLDEN AGES. 
BY ARTHUR GILMAN, 

When the rapt Milton sung the praises of “the 
Heaven-born Child,” the Babe of Bethlehem, he adorned 
his verse with allusions to the philosophy and poetry of 
the writers of ancient times, and he knew that he touched 
a chord that would find a response in every heart when 
he exclaimed, 

“Time will run back and fetch the Age of Gold.” 

Through the ages the human race has been looking 
backward and imagining a time of happiness, innocence, 
and almost unearthly purity, that its poets have loved to 
call “The Age of Gold,” a period described by tradition 
only, but believed in with a pertinacity which could 
hardly have been greater if the most veracious historians 
had recorded its glories. 

The Greek poet Hesiod, who lived not far from the 
time of Isaiah, stirred the hearts of his early hearers by | 


his descriptions of the good times, even then long gone | 
by, and his words and thoughts were re-echoed from age | 


to age by the discontented and the romantic, who pre- 


ferred to sigh for joys that were, for them at least, lost | 
beyond even the remotest hope of being recalled, rather | 


than to labor to make golden the days allotted to them 
as they passed by. 

The advent of the Heaven-born Child did not put an 
end to these unhopeful longings. Probably the most 
charming allusions to the Golden Age are found in the 
Georgics of the Latin poet Virgil, written when not a 
century had elapsed since the birth of the Saviour. At 
not far from the same period, the amatory Ovid again 
gave poetic form to the same regretful retrospection, in 
the first book of his Metamorphoses, which are a com- 
pendium of the mythological narratives of Greece and 
Rome. According to him, in the Age of Gold, faith 
and rectitude were practiced by everybody habitually, 
naturally, and without the intervention of restraint or 
law. There was no war nor strife, no danger nor fear, 
for men lived content in the quiet homes of their youth, 
knowing nothing of any foreign shores; the earth, 
untouched by the harrow, and never wounded by the 
plowshare, brought forth a sufficient supply for the wants 
of a careless and a happy world. There were no briers 
nor thorns; eternal spring smiled everywhere, and gentle 


zephyrs wafted the sweet odors of flower and shrub to 
every quarter. The rivers ran milk and nectar, and busy 
bees distilled yellow honey for the delectation of men. 

Such were some of the traits of the age of primitive 
innocence and bliss, as it was painted by the poet’s pen 
It was a time lost, but to return when the celestial 
its return, however, we hear but little. 
and the exaltation of the lower part of man’s nature. 

In our own century a poet of another language extolled 
the Golden Age thus: 

“Would our bottles but grow deeper, 
Did our wine but once get cheaper, 
Then on earth there might unfold 
The golden time, the Age of Gold.” 

Thus it was that dreams of the Golden Age were but 
visions of a paradise of sensual delights, a truth that the 
great Tasso put into words when he wrote : 

“ ... That law of gold, 

That glad and golden law, all free, all fitted, 
Which nature’s own hand wrote,—what pleases is permitted.” 

In very truth then the Age of Gold was an age of 
license—a time when every evil propensity was encour- 
aged, and no nobler aspirations were implanted, or quick- 
ened, 

The greatest of early English kings, Alfred, among 
his literary labors translated for his people a work which 
had immense influence over the medizval mind, “The 
Consolations of Philosophy ” of Boethius, a Roman sena- 
tor of the fifth century. After the lapse of another five 
hundred years the same work was again put into Eng- 
lish by the poet Chaucer. The work of Boethius contains 
a metrical lamentation over the bliss of the first age, 
which Chaucer made the subject of a poem, in which a 
comparison is instituted between the glories of the past 
and the wretchedness of the present. He exclaims: 

“ Alas, alas, now may men wepe and crye, 
For in our dayes nis but covetyse, 
Doublenesse and tresoun and envye, 
Poison, manslaughtre and mordre in sundry wyse.” 

His verses are but another instance in which Solomon’s 
injunction not to praise the past at the expense of the 
present has been disregarded. 

As we look through the world’s literatures we find our- 
selves constantly coming upon similar utterances, and they 
all tend to impress upon us the truth that there is noth- 
ing but hopelessness in a Golden Age that is behind us. 
The injunction of the story-teller to look forward, not 
backward, contains more sound wisdom than romance, 
and is based upon the truest philosophy. This will 
become more apparent if we consider that there is an 
inspired promise of a Golden Age to come, and especially 
if we meditate upon its characteristics. 

We turn first to the pages of the poet Milton, and read 
of a 

“ New heaven and earth, wherein the just shall dwell, 
And after all their tribulations long 
See golden days.” 
He tells us of 
“ New heav’ns, new earth, ages of endless date, 
Founded in righteousness and peace and love, 
To bring forth fruits, joy, and eternal bliss.” 

The Golden Era of which the Christian poet sings is 
not to be found on this terrestrial globe, but is to be 
something new, something that has been purified and 
| made glorious, not by the falling of gracious showers, nor 





| by the perfumed air of sweet zephyrs, but by the indwell- 
|ing of peace and love, and because its foundation is 
righteousness. It is not found in a place of license and 
| carelessness, but in the home of the just, in which fruits 
| are to be brought forth. 

This is the scriptural and true idea of the Golden 
Age, but it is one that required a revelation to give to 
the mind of man. We find it repeated often in the 
Bible. The love that is spoken of there is not license, 


to all that is holy and God-like. 

This love is a law, and it restrains as well as incites to | 
'good. Its benign influence is like that which holds the 
starry spheres in their orbits and keeps them in har- 
monious movement through the ages. 
| called law that permits all that the governed pleases, is 
|comparable only toa principle which, if admitted into | 
the realm of physics, would cause the planets to leave | 
their courses, and would bring again the devastation of | 
the primeval chaos. The kingdom to be looked forward 
to is one that cannot be moved; not one in which the | 
elements are running riot, where the glorified spirits 
would be the creatures of circumstances, always uncer- 
tain and never at rest. No, there remaineth 2 ~est for the 








but the most elevating sentiment that can inspire the | a superstitious reliance on ingenious methods. 
human heart, an incentive to all that is noble and true, | come to think too much of machinery and too little of 


et 


people of God. In this world they will have all their 
tribulation, and in the home of their promised bliss rest 
forevermore. 


This is the idea of a Golden Age which elevates and 


. | ennobles and purifies. This was the thought which was 


_ in the mind of Milton when he concluded his letters “On 
spheres should have completed an entire revolution. Of | 


It was the | 
enshrinement of sensual delights, the apotheosis of self, | 


Reformation in England.” After tracing the history of 
some of God’s dealings with England, he exclaims, “Oh, 
how much more glorious will those former deliverances 
appear, when we shall know them not only to have saved 
us from greatest miseries past, but to have reserved us for 
greatest happiness to come! Hitherto thou hast freed 
us, and that not fully, from the unjust and tyrannous 
claim of thy foes; now unite us entirely, and appropriate 
us to thyself; tie us everlastingly in willing homage to 
the prerogative of thy eternal throne. 

“Then, amidst the hymns and hallelujahs of saints, some 
one may perhaps be heard offering at high strains in new 
and lofty measure to sing and celebrate thy divine mer- 
cies and marvelous judgments in this land throughout 
all ages; whereby this great and warlike nation, in- 
structed and inured to the fervent and continual practice 
of truth and righteousness, and casting far from her the 
rags of her whole vices, may press on hard to that high 
and happy emulation to be found the soberest, the wisest 
and most Christian people at that day, when thou, the 
eternal and shortly expected king, shalt open the clouds 
to judge the several kingdoms of the world, and distrib- 
uting national honors and rewards to religious and just 
commonwealths, shalt put an end to all earthly tyrannies 
proclaiming thy universal and mild monarchy through 
heaven and earth; where they, undoubtedly, that by 
their labor, counsels and prayers, have been earnest for 
the common good of religion and their country, shall 
receive above the inferior orders of the blessed, the regal 
addition of principalities, legions, and thrones, into their 
glorious titles, and in supereminence of beatific vision, 
progressing the dateless and irrevoluble circle of eternity, 
shall clasp inseparable hands with joy and bliss in over- 
measure forever.” 

He that overcometh shall inherit in the Golden Age, 
and in the city of pure gold, and there shall in no wise 
enter into it anything that defileth, but they who have 
been washed in the blood of the Lamb. The sweet law 
of pure and holy love will exert its unfelt influence upon 
the myriads who walk the golden streets, and their voices 
will all be tuned to sing in harmonious measures the 
praises of the Lamb that was once slain, but who now 
liveth and ruleth for ever and ever. 

How vast the difference between these conceptions of 
an age of bliss! it is as great as the gulf between heaven 
and earth ; for the one is earthly in its origin, while the 
other originated in the mind of God himself. To every 
man the choice is given of casting regretful glances back- 
wards to the earthly joys, or of putting his trust in the 
word of the almighty God who has promised a heaven to 
come. 


FROM OUR NEIGHBORS. 


~~. 
THE MAN AND THE SCHOOL. 


[From an address by Professor E. R. Sill, before the California State 
Teachers’ Association; reported in the ‘Oakland (Cal.) Tribune.] 


It is the man that makes the school. The kind of 
teacher a school has outweighs all other considerations 
whatever. The architecture, the apparatus, the methods, 
the course of study—all these are of no consequence 
compared with the question, Who is the man in charge of 
the school? This is an age of machinery and of faith in 
machinery. The genius of the American people is de- 
yoted to finding out new ways of doing old things. It is 
a time of wonderful contrivances and appliances. And 
now so many surprising results have been, attained by 
ingenuity in the method, that we are beginning to have 
We have 





/men. We are apt to forget that it was in the realm of 


| material things that invention worked such miracles. 


When it comes to affairs involving the work of mind with 
| mind, and character with character, the human element 


The poet’s so- | 


is the all-important one. In all the affairs of life, in 


| government, in education, there are no methods that 


| 


supersede the necessity for men. Indeed, this is truer 
than people think in all matters. No amount of new 
tools will build the house well. No perfection of modern 
improvements will fill it with peace. In all matters we 
are liable to the same mistake. We invent excellent 
governmental machinery, but it goes all wrong because 
we forget to see about the men. We build enormous 
telescopes without any fit astronomer, and meantime 
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some trained observer is making all the discoveries with 
his imperfect glass. I say people become superstitious 
about appliances. They come to think that ingenious 
mechanism or methods can supersede natural talent, 
energy, patient training, experience—all those human 
powers that alone can move the stubborn world. The 
peddler brings to your door a patent drawing apparatus, 
promising that with five minutes’ practice the clumsiest 
hand shall make perfect pictures. The boy believes 
that with his new pen he will at once write a beautiful 
hand; or he is deluded into thinking that the new sys- 
tem of mnemonics which the lecturer taught is going to 
supersede memory altogether. What is the need of pay- 
ing a physician when the little box of pills with its book 
of instructions is warranted to make the most ignorant 
blunderer wise and skillful? Why study the languages 
for years when you may master them in six easy lessons 
for twenty-five cents and stamp enclosed? 


The public-school system is the source of most Ameri- 
can ideas, weak as well as sound. “Let me make the 
songs of a people,” it was said, “and I care not who 
makes the laws.” We might better say, “Let me make 
the schools, and I care not who makes the laws.” Now, 
the school system is one great embodiment of this exces- 
sive faith in machinery. There are patent blackboards, 
and patent desks, and the patent new name of educator 
for teacher, and patent new nofmal methods of making 
trained teachers in six months, and patent plans for them 
to teach reading and arithmetic by. But somehow the 
results do not seem to be so perfectly satisfactory as all 
this fine machinery would lead us to expect. What is 
the matter? There is the elegant new school-house, fur- 
nished with every ingenious piece of apparatus which the 
American mind has yet elaborated; and there is the ele- 
gant new teacher, trained with the utmost skill and 
celerity by the most rapid new methods, certified to after 
the most elaborate system of modern examinations, who 
dips his patent pen in a patent inkstand, and keeps his 
record in an improved register, and has all manner of 
surprising methods of instruction and discipline,—and yet 
the results are not, perhaps, perfectly satisfactory. Inso- 
much that some ancient men, remembering the old bat- 
tered desk and hacked benches of their boyhood, shake 
their heads and venture to doubt whether boys get a 
much better education than they did in old times. They 
are not always justified in their doubt, but they are justi- 
fied whenever it is their good fortune to remember as 
presiding at that old battered desk the vigorous mind 
and mellow heart of a really good teacher. Who would 
not be glad to have sat in ever so bare a room under the 


_ plain instruction of Arnold, of Rugby? Who would not 


like to have had a winter’s schooling in the Puritan house 
where Milton taught when he returned, a vigorous young 
scholar, from his travels on the continent? Perhaps we 
might not consider it a hard fate to have learned “small 
Latin and less Greek” at the rusty old school-house a 
little out of Stratford, where Shakespeare is said to have 
taught school. I repeat, it is the man that makes the 
school, not the apparatus nor the methods. You can no 
more prevent the mind and character of a large-souled 
man from irradiating and inspiring the little people on 
whom they shine than you can put out the sun. Nor 
can all the educational machinery, past, present, and to 
come, make anything of a dull and dishonest teacher 
but a stupefying poison to every child within his reach. | 


The education is what the mind of the teacher can do for | salary 


the mind of the child; all else is accessory and unim- 
portant. We must come back from our mooning after 
appliances and methods, and remember this. We have 
thought too little of the men. There is madness in our 
methods. It is the mistake of a young country that has 
accomplished great material results by its ingenuity, and 
has been patted and praised for it by its neighbors. It is 
the mistake of a time whose proudest blossom is the In- 
dustrial Exhibition. In Greece the Olympic games were 
not for the competition of sewing machines and bonnet 
decorations, but of men. The truth simply is that ma- 
terial progress has absorbed the attention of the world. 
We gaze in admiration at the new steam-engine; the 
man that made it is an old story—he was invented long 


ago. And when we see, after all, how little can be done | 
for us by mechanisms and devices and ingenious methods, | 
while men are lacking, we get a feeling that our boasted 


progress has not set the world so much farther ahead 
than it used to be. What advantage, we say, has the 
locomotive over the stage-coach, if the man it carries is a 
clod or a churl? As Emerson has it, 


The light outspeeding telegraph 
Bears nothing on its beam. 


The schools, moreover, are partly responsible for this 
devotion to material things and forgetfulness of men, out 











of which our excessive reliance on methods and appli- 
ances has grown. For it is a time when educational 
theorists, mostly persons who have not had much to do 
with teaching, are loud in their demands for the study of the 
natural sciences to the exclusion of the humanities. No 
matter, they say, about language, or history, or literature 
They seem to think it is of no use to teach a child any- 
thing unless you can make a picture of it on the black- 
board, or label it and put it into a glass case. Meantime 
the persons who know there is a good deal else to be 
taught are rather quiet, and do not make any noisy 
claims. They are of the sort that have the patient toler- 
ance of Gamaliel, and have faith that time will take care 
of all narrow theories. The last quarter-century has seen 
many promising new hobbies introduced into the schools, 
to fail when fairly confronted with common-sense experi- 
ence. They have not always been useless ; some of them 
have left a small valuable residuum behind after their 
excessive claims had died away. The fashion of object- 
lessons is an instance of the passion for new mechanisms 
and methods. The rage for oral lessons in place of text- 
books is another. It was a pretty machine when they 
first introduced it, It shone, and buzzed, and the origi- 
nal patentee could make it go beautifully, but the sound 
of its grinding has become a weariness to the ear. The 
manual-labor scheme was another device from which a 
certain order of minds hoped great things; but even the 
patentees never could make that work, and have been 
obliged to depend on highly colored testimonials from 
very remote and inaccessible parts of the earth. Even in 
the kindergarten, promising as it is, and glad as we are 
to see it introduced into this country, yet sometimes in 
great cities while walking by the walls of the gar- 
den, I have almost imagined that I heard the sound 
of a machine somewhere among the flowers. As if, 
for instante, its great founder’s particular set of appli- 
ances and ways were being mechanically followed, 
without enough of his overflowing love and his genius 
for making a thousand new adaptations to new occa- 
sions and new characters. In truth, it is with the 
kindergarten as with the school and college, it is not so 
much the method as the man behind and superior to the 
method. When American mothers are all educated 
women, every fireside will be a kindergarten. When our 
best and greatest men and women are our school teachers, 
we shall have good schools; never till then, though the 
whole inventive genius of the American people should 
have its steam-power and electric light, to concentrate 
itself solely on school apparatus and new methods of teach- 
ing. I would not be thought to overlook the fact that 
there are better methods than of old. 

But we must cease to hope that such methods, however 
admirable, will be of much avail without the best men 
and women as teachers. We can do most for the schools 
by uniting our efforts to secure the best teachers. I mean 
to say that we must not stop short of an earnest effort to 
have the schools filled with the best men and women inthe 
community. Certainly, in theory, every community ought 
to select the choicest and highest of their number to guide 
the destinies of the children. 
importance who are the physicians and ministers and 
judges; the question that determines the whole character 
of society is Who are the teachers? Nodoubt, it would be of 
some use to raise the salaries of teachers. If in any case 


| the present salary seems too high, it is not the fault of the | 
As a distinguished gentleman lately remarked to | 


me, the proper way is not to lower the salaries to the teach- 
ers, but to raise the teachers to the salaries. Nor do I 
refer merely to the money salary. Money is not the only 
wage for which men work, nor the chief wage. They work 
for honor, for influence, for esteem in the community. 
And these higher wages will belong to the teachers when- 
ever they are universally deserved. The profession of | 
teaching ought to be so high and so honorable that it | 
would be sought without regard to money profit. Tillthen 
we must expect to see the best talent go where it can earn | 
more money with a modicum of those higher wages besides. | 
It is for us to do our utmost that the schools may not have | 


|@ man or woman for teacher or for officer, who is not | 


worthy, in every respect, of the highest honor and esteem 
of the community. 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


SOMETHING ABOUT BOOKS. 


BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 
I saw Harry throw his library book down, the other day, 


wide open, and, picking it up, I observed that he and 


others had given it hard usage. I felt sorry, for I have a 
reverence for books. Do you ever think, children, when 


It is of comparatively stall | 


you hold them in your hands, of their long history, and 
all the changes they have passed through? Someof these 
changes are indicated by the names which we give to 
books, wrapped up in their etymology. For instance, 
“volume” is derived from the Latin volvo, “I turn” or 
“roll,” and in the days of the old Romans a volume was 
simply a long, flexible sheet of parchment, written out in 
careful penmanship by the hands of a scribe, and easily 
rolled up when it was time to put it aside. In these 
days of swift printing-presses, it is curious to remember 
how slowly the books of the ancient world were produced. 
There would be, in a great Roman palace, bright with 
pictures and gay with ornaments brought from all the 
known world, one large, well-lighted, quiet room, and 
here, from morning until night, twenty or thirty men 
would sit, hour by hour, their pens flying along, while a 
person, chosen for the task, occupied himself by reading 
aloud, in clear, distinct tones, the passages to be copied, 
The sad part of it was that these men, reader and writers, 
were usually slaves, either captives taken by the Roman 
arms, orthe children of such ; and they were compelled to 
toil in this way at the bidding of their masters. 


A library in those days was beyond price, for the manu- 
scripts were to be obtained only by the rich and learned, 
and were never accessible to the public. Indeed, there 
were many people who would have been quite unable to 
avail themselves of a library, had one opened its doors to 
them; for some of the most influential had not acquired 
the art of reading. Such a man probably was Omar the 
Saracen, who in 641 A. D. conquered the city of Alex- 
andria, in Egypt. The peculiar pride of Alexandria 
was its royal library, which contained a vast collection 
of curious and splendid treatises. A great scholar and 
sage, named John, besought the victorious general to 
give him this library, which he saw was regarded with 
contempt by itscaptors. Omar hesitated, but finally issued 
this dreadful edict: “If these writings of the Greeks agree 
with the book of God, they are useless, and need not_be 
preserved; if they disagree they are pernicious, and 
ought to be destroyed.” So the parchments were 
heaped together, and distributed impartially among the 
4,000 baths of the city, and you may form some idea of 
the magnitude of the work of destruction, when you hear 
that it took six months to burn them all up. 

The Latin /iber, “ a book,” signified the inner bark of a 
tree, a substance much used for parchment. Trees and 
books have an affinity for each other, as we know who 
love to carry our favorite volume out, on a summer day, 
to the pleasant seat under the maple or the elm; but I 
wonder whether every one is aware that a tree actually 
christened our modern book. After a while, the inven- 
tive faculty woke up in some ancient Edison, and he 
began to make experiments. He found that very thin 
pieces of wood, very smooth and finely grained, and then 
dipped into melted wax, made excellent substitutes for 
the parchment in ordinary use. ‘The wax was easily 
written upon by a sharp-pointed instrument ; and a num- 
ber of these tablets of wood and wax being fastened 
together, gave the idea of a book with leaves, as we have 
it at present. It was more convenient and portable than 
the old roll had been, and it soon came into fashion. 
The wood of the beech-tree was considered the best for 
| the purpose, and beech being, in Anglo-Saxon, boc, there 

| we are with our book. ° 





The old books were all written straight along, without 
| the variations of capitals and smaii letters, without even the 
separate words, and without punctuation. It would puz- 
| zle one of us to read them; aud in our age of hurry, we 
| would, perhaps, throw them impatiently away. But the 
scholars of ancienttimes had much leisure, and they read 
| very slowly, always moving the lips, and often uttering 
| the sentences aloud. They would have been annoyed by 
|ourcommas and semicolons, and amazed at our rapid 
“turning of the leaves. It was related of Ambrose, by 
| Augustine, that, for some strange reason, he preferred 
| reading with his eyes only, never speaking aloud. Some 
of his friends thought he did this to avoid being dis- 
turbed by the idle questions of listeners, who would ask 
|explanations of whatever they did not comprehend. 
| I think this was hardly fair to the holy man, however. 
| He probably had learned to fix his attention on what he 
| read, and could do this quite as well by sight alone as by 
means of speech. 
| Itis the art of printing which has multiplied books 
| and newspapers till the plainest homes in the land, and 
in all lands, may have them as teachers, companions, and 
friends. Life would be bare without them. The most 
| elegant house is unfurnished until it has its library. 
Books comfort us when we are sorrowful, and rest us 
when we are weary; and to be born with a genuine love 
for them is to have happiness in fee from youth to old age. 
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LESSON HELPS. 
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INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 
LESSON CALENDAR. 


| First Quarter, 1879.| 


February 16.—The Way of the Righteous 
February 2%.—The King in Zion 
. March 2.—The Prayer of the Penitent.......---------e000+- 
March 9.—The Joy of Forgiveness 
. March 16.—Delight in God's House 
March 23.—The All-seeing God 
March #).—Review. 


LESSON 9, SUNDAY, MARCH 2, 1879. 
Title: THE PRAYER OF THE PENITENT. 


GOLDEN TEXT: WasH ME THOROUGHLY FROM MINE INIQUITY, 
AND CLEANSE ME FROM MY SIN.—Psa, 51: 2. 


Lesson Topic: Seeking Full Forgiveness, 
1. Imploring Mercy, v. 1, 2. 


2. Confessing Sin, v. 3-5. 
3. Craving Purity, v. 6-13. 


HOME READINGS. 


Monday, Feb. 24: Psa, 51: 1-13. Seeking full forgiveness. 
Tuesday, Feb, 25: Dan. 9: 4-19. Imploring mercy. 
Wednesday, Feb. 26: Isa, 44: 21-28, Receiving mercy, 
Thuraday, Feb. 27: 1 John 1: 1-10. Confessing sin. 

Friday, Feb. 28: Josh. 7: 10-26. Covering sin. 

Saturday, March 1: 1 John 3: 1-10, Craving purity. 
Sunday, March 2: Matt. 18; 21-35. Practicing forgiveness. 
LESSON TEXT. 

{Psa. 51: 1-13.) 

1. Have mercy upon me, O God, according to thy loving- 
kindness: according unto the multitude of thy tender mercies 
blot out my transgressions. 

2. Wash me thoroughly from mine iniquity, and cleanse me 
from my sin. 

8. For I acknowledge my transgressions: and my sin is ever 
before me. 

4, Against thee, thee only, have I sinned, and done this evil 
in thy sight: that thou mightest be justified when thou speakest, 
and be clear when thou judgest. 

5. Behold, I was shapen in iniquity; and in sin did my 
mother conceive me. 

6. Behold, thou desirest truth in the inward parts: and in 
the hidden part thou shalt make me to know wisdom. 

7. Purge me with hyssop, and I shall be clean: wash me, 
and I shall be whiter than snow. 

8. Make me to hear joy and gladness; that the bones which 
thou hast broken may rejoice. 

9. Hide thy face from my sins, and blot out all mine iniquities, 

10. Create in me a clean heart, O God; and renew a right 
spirit within me. 

11. Cast me not away from thy presence; and take not thy 
Holy Spirit from me. 

- 12. Restore unto me the joy of thy salvation; and uphold me 
with thy free Spirit. 

13. Then will I teach transgressors thy ways; and sinners 
shall be converted unto thee. 


Outline: 


BIBLE LIGHTS. 


Psa. 51: 1. Multitude of . . . mercies.——I will come 
into thy house in the multitude of thy mercy. Psa. 5: 7,—— 
Withhold not thou thy tender mercies from me, O Lord. Psa. 
40: 11.——O God, in the multitude of thy mercy hear me. 
Psa. 69: 13.——Turn unto me according to the multitude of 
thy tender mercies. Psa. 69: 16.——Hath he in anger shut up 
his tender mercies? , Psa. 77: 9.——They remembered not the 
multitude of thy mercies, Psa. 106: 7.——His tender mercies 
are over all his works. Psa. 145: 9.——I will mention the lov- 
ingkindnesses of the Lord. Isa. 63: 7. 


Blot out my transgressions.——Cover not their iniquity, 
and let not their sin be blotted out from before thee. Neh. 
4: 5.——I, even I, am he that blotteth out thy transgressions 
for mine own sake, and will not remember thy sins. Isa. 
43; 25.—I have blotted out, as a thick cloud, thy transgres- 
sions, and, as a cloud, thy sins, Isa. 44: 22.——Repent ye 
therefore, and he converted, that your sins may be blotted out. 
Acts 3: 19.——Blotting out the handwriting of ordinances that 
was against us. Col. 2: 14. 

Vv. 2. Wash me, Then will I sprinkle clean water upon 
you, and ye shall be clean: from all your filthiness, and from 
all your idols, will I cleanse you. Ezek, 36: 25,——In that 
day there shall be a fountain opened to the house of David and 
to the inhabitants of Jerusalem for sin and for uncleanness. 
Zech. 13: 1.——Ye are washed. 1 Cor. 6: 11——How much 
more shall the blood of Christ, who through the eternal Spirit 
offered himself without spot to God, purge your conscience from 
dead works to serve the living God? Heb. 9: 14.——Having 

. our bodies washed with pure water. Heb. 10: 22. The 
blood of Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth us from all sin. 1 John 
1: 7.——Him that loved us, and washed us from our sins in his 
own blood. Rev. 1: 5.——These are they which came out of 
great tribulation, and have washed their robes, and made them 
white in the blood of the Lamb. Rev. 7: 14. 

Vv. 3. I acknowledge my transgresssions, —— 
I acknowledged my sin unto thee, and mine iniquity have I not 


hid. Psa, 32: 5.——I will declare mime iniquity ; I will be 
sorry for my sin. Psa, 38: 18.—He that covereth his sins 
shall not prosper: butt Wwhoso confesseth and forsaketh them 
shall have merey. Prov. 28: 13.——I will arise and go to my 
father, and will say unto him, Father, I have sinned against 
heaven, ‘atid before thee. Luke 15: 18.——If we confess our 
sins, he is faithful and just to forgive us owr sins, and to cleanse 
us from all unrighteousness. 1 John 1: 9. 

Vv. 4. Against thee ... have Isinned. I also with- 
held thee from sinning against me. Gen. 20: 6.——How can I 
do this great wickedness, and sin against God. Gen. 39: 9.—— 
He hath certainly trespassed against the Lord. Lev. 5: 19.—— 
Wherefore hast thou despised the commandment of the Lord, to 
do evil in his sight? 2 Sam. 12: 9. Whosoever shall keep 
the whole law, and yet offend in one point, he is guilty of all. 
For he that said, Do not commit adultery, said also, Do not 
kill, Now if thou commit no adultery, yet if thou kill, thou 
art become a transgressor of the law. Jas. 2: 10, 11. 


When thou judgest. He hath appointed a day, in the 
which he will judge the world in righteousness by that man whom 
he hath ordained. Acts 17: 31.——The day of wrath and reve- 
lation of the righteous judgment of God. Rom. 2: 5.——Thy 
judgments are made manifest. Rey. 15: 4.——Thou art right- 
eous, O Lord, which art and wast and shall be, because thou 
hast judged thus. Rev. 16: 5.——And I saw heaven opened, 
and behold a white horse ; and he that sat upon him was called 
Faithful and True, and in righteousness he doth judge and 
make war. Rey, 19: 11. 


V. 5. Shapen in iniquity.——The wicked are estranged 
from the womb : they go astray as soon as they be born, speak- 
ing lies. Psa. 58: 3——Adam.. . begat a son in his own 
likeness, after his image. Gen, 5: 3.——The imagination of 
man’s heart is evil from his youth. Gen. 8; 21.——Who can 
bring a clean thing out of an unclean? Notone. Job 14: 4. 
——tThat which is born of the flesh is flesh ; and that which is 
born of the Spirit is spirit. John 3: 6.——Wherefore, as by 
one man sin entered into the world, and death by sin; and so 
death passed upon all men, for that all have sinned. Rom. 
5: 12. We all... were by nature the children of wrath, 
even as others. Eph. 2: 3. 


V.6. Truth in the inward parts. God said unto 
him in a dream, Yea, I know that thou didst this in the integ- 
rity of thy heart. Gen, 20: 6.——lI beseech thee, O Lord, 
remember now how I have walked before thee in truth and 
with a perfect heart——2 Kings 20: 3.——I know also, my 
God, that thou triest the heart, and hast pleasure in upright- 
ness, 1 Chron. 29: 17..—Examine me, O Lord, and prove 
me; try my reins and my heart. Psa. 26: 2. Do good, O 
Lord, unto those that be good, and to them that are upright in 
their hearts. Psa. 125: 4——The hour cometh, and now is, 
when the true worshippers shall worship the Father in spirit 
and in truth; for the Father seeketh such to worship him. 
John 4: 23.——In simplicity and godly sincerity . . . we have 
had our conversation in the world. 2 Cor. 1: 12.——Purify 
your hearts, ye doubleminded. Jas. 4: 8. 


Vv. 7. Whiter than snow. Though your sins be as 
scarlet, they shall be as white as snow. Isa, 1: 18.——A glo- 
rious church, not having spot, or wrinkle, or any such thing. 
Ephesians 5: 27.——White in the blood of the Lamb. Rey. 
7: 14, 

Vv. 8. Bones ... may rejoice. He maketh sore, and 
bindeth up: he woundeth, and his hands make whole. Job 
5: 18.——O Lord, heal me; for my bones are vexed. Psa. 
6: 2, Neither is there any rest in my bones because of my 
sins. Psa. 38 : 3.——He hath torn and he will heal us; he hath 
smitten, and he will bind us up. Hosea 6: 1.——He hath sent 
me to heal the brokenhearted . . . to set at liberty them that 
are bruised. Luke 4: 18. 


Vv. 9. Hide thy face. Thou has cast all my sins behind 
thy back. Isa. 38: 17. Mine eyes are upon all their ways: 
they are not hid from my face, neither is their iniquity hid 
from my eyes. Jer. 16: 17.——Thou wilt cast all their sins into 
the depths of the sea. Micah 7: 19. 


Vv. 10. A clean heart, Truly God is good to Israel, 
even to such as are of aclean heart. Psa. 73: 1.——Who can 
say, I have made my heart clean? Prov. 20: 9. And I will 
give them one heart, and one way, that they may fear me for 
ever. Jer. 32 :39.——I will take the stony heart out of their flesh, 
and will give them a heart of flesh. Ezek. 11: 19.——Blessed 
are the pure in heart: for they shall see God. Matt. 5: 8.—— 
Purifying their hearts by faith. Acts 15: 9. Love one 
another with a pure heart fervently. 1 Pet. 1: 22. 

A right spirit. He wholly followed the Lord God of 
Israel. Josh. 14: 14.———-His heart was not perfect with the 
Lord his God, as the heart of David his father. 1 Kings 15: 3. 
——Their heart was not right with him, neither were they 
steadfast in his covenant. Psa. 78: 37.——He.. . exhorted 
them all, that with purpose of heart they would cleave unto 
the Lord. Acts 11: 23.——Therefore, my beloved brethren, be 
ye steadfast, unmovable, always abounding in the work of the 
Lord. 1 Cor. 15: 58.——A doubleminded man is unstable in 
allhis ways. Jas. 1: 8. 

V. 11. Take not thy Holy Spirit. My Spirit shall not 
always strive with man. Gen. 6: 3,——And the Spirit of the 
Lord began to move him at times in the camp of Dan. Judg. 
13: 25. And the Spirit of God came upon him, and he 
prophesied among them. 1 Sam. 10: 10.——But the Spirit of 
the Lord departed from Saul, and an evil spirit from the Lord 
troubled him. 1Sam.16: 14.———But my mercy shall not depart 
away from him, as I took i from Saul, whom I put away 





before thee. 2 Sam, 7: 15.——But they rebelled, and vexed his 





Holy Spirit. Isa. 63: 10.—And grieve not the- Holy Spirit 
of God. Eph. 4: 30. 

Vv. 13. Then will I teach transgressors. When 
thou art converted, strengthen thy brethren. Luke 22 : 32.—— 
Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou me more than these? He 
saith unto him, Yea, Lord; thou knowest that I love thee. He 
saith unto him, Feed my lambs. John 21: 15. And straight- 
way he preached Christ in the synagogues, that he is the son of 
God. Acts 9: 20..—As though God did beseech you by us: 


we pray you in Christ’s stead, be ye reconciled to God. 2 Cor. 
5: 20. 


LESSON FRAMEWORK. 
BY THE REV. GEORGE A. PELTZ. 

This is pre-eminently the penitential psalm, belongs: 
to the second book or group of the psalms, many offthis portion. 
being David’s work. The titles prefixed to seme psalms-are. 
not part of the text, but in many cases are latenand erroneous. 
additions. In the case now under consideration, the title 
very likely gives the correct historical occasion of its produc- 
tion. If so, it was written by David in, view of the sad expe- 
rience in the matter of Uriah’s wife. See 2Sam. 11:2; 
12:14, Psalm 32 was probably written under the same 
circumstances. The date of the events which called forth 
this prayer is about B. C. 1034. Between the beginning of 
David’s sinful course in this matter, and the deep penitence 
expressed in this prayer, about a year elapsed. During most 
of this time he was engaged in his wicked schemes to cover 
his guilt, or to rid himself of Uriah, The rebuke of Nathan, 
and the subsequent death of his child, were the instrumental 
occasions of his change of mind. To see the whole matter 
in its true light, it must be remembered that David’s wrong 
course was precisely what any monarch of his day would 
have followed without compunction. Such profound self-abase- 
ment and repentance as David so fully expresses was without 
parallel in men of his class. So clear are his apprehensions 
of the true penitential spirit that this psalm has been well 
called “ The Sinner’s Guide.” 

The psalm contains (1.) a prayer, v. 1-12; and (2.) a vow, 
v. 13-19. The first verse only of the vow is included in the 
lesson now under consideration, The prayer itself divides 
naturally into three stanzas of four verses each. A better - 
division of the prayer, however, is this: (1.) prayer for forgive- 
ness, v. 1-9; (2.) prayer for acceptance, v. 10-12. In the . 
first part he (1.) prays for mercy, v. 1, 2; (2.) confesses his 
sin, v. 3-5, (3.) pleads for pardon, v. 6-9. In the second : 
part, v. 10-19, he (1.) prays for heart cleansing, v. 10-13, at- 
which point the lesson now in hand ends; (2.) purposes a, 
life of praise and penitence, v. 14-17; and (3.) prays for the» 
welfare of Zion, v. 18, 19, which his sin had jeopardized. 

The psalm is addressed “to the chief musician,” whicli 
indicates that it was not designed for a private use, but that. 
David, or whoever was the author, would give it to the. 
church as a perpetual memento of his own weakness, of his 
sincere repentance, and of the Lord’s abounding grace. 


CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY ©. H. TOY, D.D., LL.D. 
PARALLEL TRANSLATION. 


(1.) Be gracious to me, O God, according to thy mercy, 
According to the greatness of thy love blot out my 
transgressions. 
(2.) Wash me thoroughly from my iniquity, 
And cleanse me from my sin. 
(3.) For I know my transgressions, 
And my sin is before me continually. 
(4.) Against thee only I have sinned, 
And done what is evil in thy sight ; 
That thou mayst be just when thou speakest, 
And pure when thou judgest. 
(5.) Behold, I was born in iniquity, 
And in sin my mother conceived me. 
(6.) Behold, thou delightest in truth in the inward parts ; 
And in the hidden part make thou me to know wisdom. 
(7.) With hyssop purge me from sin, and I shall be clean, 
Wash me, and I shall be whiter than snow. 
(8.) Make me to hear joy and gladness ; 
Let the bones which thou hast broken rejoice. 
(9.) Hide thy face from my sins, 
And blot out all my iniquities. 
(10.) A clean heart create to me,O God, 
And renew a steadfast spirit within me. 
(11.) Cast me not away from thy presence, 
And take not thy Holy Spirit from me. 
(12.) Restore to me the joy of thy salvation, 
And sustain me with a willing spirit. 
(13.) I will teach transgressors thy ways, 
And sinners shall turn to thee. 
INTRODUCTION. 

This psalm is called in the title a “ mizmer,” that is, prob- - 
ably, an ode set to music (“psalm ” in the English version), 
and is addressed to the precentor, or director of the temple- 
music (“chief musician”); it was therefore used in the 
public worship, as the expression of the people’s sorrow for 
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sin. It is the fourth of the group of seven called by the early 
Christians “ penitential psalms” (the others are 6, 32, 38, 
102, 130, 143), which were employed on special occasions of 
confession and repentance. It is, indeed, one persistent, 
yearning cry to God for purification from sin, based on a 
deep consciousness of personal sinfulness, and a sense of the 
need of God’s presence and of communion with him, to which 
sin isa bar. Over and over the penitent repeats his petition, 
in varied language he declares his sin and entreats mercy, 
breaking out at last into a half-anticipatory anthem of praise. 
The parts of the psalm are closely connected, but a general 
division may be made thus: verses 1, 2, prayer for purifica- 
tion; 3-5, confession of sin; 6-8, prayer for inward purity 
and joy, and, 9-12, for restoration to God’s favor, followed, 
13-15, by deelaration of purpose to proclaim and praise God, 
since, 16, 17, contrition is better than sacrifice ; finally, 18, 19, 
a prayer for Zion, which is supposed by many to be a later, 
liturgical addition, seeing it is national, and the rest of the 
psalm individual. Akin to this psalm in tone of thought 
are Psa. 50; Isa. 1, Isa. 40-66. In the title the psalm is 
ascribed to David as author on the occasion of Nathan’s visit 
described in 2 Sam. 12. The religious meaning and value of 
the psalms are quite independent of their historical occasions 
and authors, for the truths they express have their own 
inherent and independent significance, so that we lose nothing 
important by the absence of a title. Ifthe titles were parts 
of the psalms, they would indeed give interesting information 
of authors or occasions; but, as they are not, and as we 
cannot be sure that they are correct, it is better to make the 
exposition independent of them, whereby we lose nothing, 
and avoid possible misapprehensions. Of the music to which 
this and other psalms were sung, we know little or nothing. 
We may assume it as altogether probable that there was no 
harmony in the modern technical sense of the word, at most 
only octaves of men’s and women’s voices ; it is, however, not 
probable that women sang in the temple-worship, the upper 
part was represented by boys. The melody was simple, 
perhaps not exceeding two whole tones in compass ; it is not 
unlikely that in the earliest forms of the Gregorian chant, 
the old Israelitish melody is preserved. The temple-singing 
was probably sometimes antiphonal, and the congregation 
joined in a refrain, or uttered the “amen;” various stringed 
and wind instruments were used by the levitical temple- 
choir. 
NOTES. 

Verse 1—The psalmist bursts out at once with a cry for 
mercy; his heart is full of his own sinfulness, and of God’s 
loving graciousness. The two lines of the verse are not 
quite identical in thought; the appeal is nearly the same, in 
the first to God’s mercy or favor, in the second to his love or 
compassion ; but while in the first the prayer is the general 
one, be gracious or favorable, in the second it is more definite, 
blot out my transgressions. “ Blot out” means wipe out, 
utterly remove, as a cloud is made to vanish from the sky 
(Isa. 44: 22), or as adish is wiped clean (2 Kings 21: 13), 
as men were swept away and annihilated by the flood (Gen. 
6:7). Such removal of sin implies forgiveness, but the 
psalmist’s mind is fixed on freedom, deliverance from the 
presence and power and results of the defiling transgression. 
His appeal is to God’s love, which in the second line he 
describes as great. He makes no argument to prove this 
love, he assumes it as something certain, in which he can 
confidently trust; it is this thought that is more fully 
brought out in Psalm 103. Throughout the psalm the 
divine name used is God (Elohim); Jehovah does not 
occur; the psalmist has in mind the holy and loving 
God, the Lord of the world and of Israel, not particularly 
the covenant God of Israel, Jehovah. 

Verse 2.—Prayer for cleansing from sin. The two paral- 
lel lines are identical in meaning. The word rendered wash 
is the one used for washing clothes (there is another, used for 
washing the body), and gives the idea of removing the im- 
purity of a defiled thing by vigorous effort; cleanse is the 
general term, the one commonly employed in the law to 
express Ceremonial purification. The words iniquity and sin 
amount to about the same thing; the former represents 
wrong-doing as perverseness, the latter as error, while the 
word “transgression” of the preceding verse represents it as 
a going contrary to the right; all these give different sides 
of the idea of sin, with substantially the same meaning, 
namely, the deviation from the right of which even a sincere 
servant of God may sometimes be guilty; the various terms 
are employed by the psalmist partly for variety’s sake, 
partly to give fullness to the thought. The word thoroughly 
indicates that he is not satisfied with partial deliverance 
from sin; he would have a perfectly clean conscience, such 
as is avowed in Psalm 17. 

Verse 3.—Confession of sin. For. This introductory word 
does not mean that he expects purification from sin for the 
sake of and on the ground of his following confession; but it 
introduces his knowledge of his sin as the ground of his 
prayer for deliverance: “I know my sin, therefore I cry to 
thee for mercy.” It is his consciousness of sin that is here 
expressed: I know (not “acknowledge,” as in our English 
version). Iam aware of my transgressions, and not uncon- 
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cerned about them; on the contrary, the recollection of my 
sin is ever present with me; or rather, the sin itself is there 
in his mind, vile, defiling, hated, something to be rid of at 
any cost; and therefore it is that he cries with agony to 
God. Compare Isa. 59: 12. 

Verse 4.—For it is against God that the sin was com- 
mitted. The verse is a double parallelism: in the first two 
lines, declaration that the sin is against God; in the second 
two, statement of his design to bring out God’s justice. 
Against thee only I have sinned. What the sin was we cannot 
say, or how far men were affected by it, or whether it was 
any one sin. It is not likely that it was idolatry, which 
might literally be called asin against God alone. But the 
connection suggests that the psalmist is not thinking about 
the human relations of his sin. The first half of the verse 
requires the second half for its explanation. Full of the 
consciousness of God’s displeasure, and feeling it to be just, 
the psalmist cries out: “Thou art just and pure in thy dis- 
pleasure against me, for it is against thee alone that I have 
sinned, against thee, the author of the holy law that I have 
transgressed.’”’ God is the author of all moral law, and all 
sin is finally against him; and further, in this penitent’s 
religiously excited mood, the offense against God would so 
transcend all other offenses that they would seem to him 
nothing. So with every penitent, the radical offense is 
against God. The second line repeats this thought, with the 
omission of the “only,” but the sense seems to be the same: 
done what is evil in thy sight, with the emphasis on “thy;” 
the English version gives an incorrect coloring by the inser- 
tion of the word “this.”—In the second couplet the psalmist 
declares that he makes this statement of his sin in order 
that God’s justice and purity in his judgment may be evident, 


just when thou speakest and pure [innocent] when thou judgest. 


The psalmist seems to be suffering punishment for his sins, 
and his declaration that the sin was against God is made in 
order that it may appear that God was just in punishing 
him. Or, we may understand the “that” (in order that) to 
refer not to his statement, but to the sin itself, and that he 
regards the sequent fact (as the Hebrews often did) as the 
purpose instead of the result, as we should more naturally 
put it: “I have sinned and suffered in order that God might 
be just,” where we should say, “I have sinned and suffered, 
and the result is the manifestation of God’s justice ;” from a 
divine point of view, purpose and result are identical, what- 
ever happens is in accordance with God’s design. “That 
thou mayst be just and pure” is here equivalent to “that 
thou mayst be seen to be just and pure.” This couplet is 
quoted by Paul in Acts 3:4 from the Greek (Septuagint), 
which differs, though not essentially, from the Hebrew. 

Verse 5.—The psalmist, if he have been contemplating 
any individual sin, now passes from that to lament the evil 
of his nature. The behold calls special attention to this 
declaration as an important one. The two lines are sub- 
stantially identical in meaning: J was born in iniquity, and 
in sin my mother conceived me. The meaning is not that his 
parents were particularly sinful, or that there is anything 
sinful in the act of generation, but merely that his life had 
been evil from its beginning, its remotest beginning. Go as 
far back as you choose, he says, my life is sinful (and it is 
herein involved that men come into the world with evil, 
corrupt natures). His present sin is no sporadic and excep- 
tional act, but of a piece with his whole life; and this is the 
ground of the following prayer. 


Verse 6.—How must such a being as this feel in the pres- 
ence of the holy God, who demands complete inward purity ? 
Thou delightest in truth, in firm and stable conformity to 
right, faithfulness in purpose, rightness in belief and in act. 
The inward parts means mind, heart, soul, the essential 
nature; the parallel hidden part means the same thing. 
Instead of “inward parts” some render “reins (kidneys),” 
which in the Old Testament is commonly used with “heart” 
to express the moral-intellectual nature; but the parallelism 
favors the other translation. Seeing God thus desires inward 
truth, the psalmist prays for true inward wisdom, broad 
knowledge of the best way of life, founded on the fear of 
God. We may read: “thou wilt make me to know wisdom,” 
which is a confident expectation instead of a prayer, but the 
latter suits the connection best. 

Verse 7.—The next petition further develops the idea of 
the preceding “truth and wisdom” in terms almost identical 
with those of verse 2—prayer for moral-religious purity. 
The first verb is striking: purge me from sin, one word in the 
original, literally, “unsin me,” rid me of sin, corresponding 
to the second line of verse 2; in our second line wash is the 
same as the verb above explained. Clean and whiter than 
snow have the same sense; compare Isa.1:18. Hyssop was 
a common means and symbol of purification; it was thus 
used in the ceremonial purifications of the law (Num. 19; 
Lev. 14). ; 

Verse 8.—The psalmist advances one step with the prayer 
that he may hear, have tidings of, have experience of, joy 
The second line repeats the thought in difler- 
ent words: let the bones which thou hast broken rejoice; “broken 
bones” give @ picture of heavy chastisement, a soul crushed. 
Out of this crushing sorrow he asks to be lifted into joy; it 








would be a consequence of his deliverance from sin and from 
God’s consequent displeasure. 

Verse 9.—The psalmist’s heart is filled with the thought 
of his sin, and he now comes back to the desire for deliver- 
ance, and makes his prayer the beginning of a new series of 
petitions. Hide thy face from my sins, do not look at them, 
do not see them, let them be as if they were not. It is 
another way of asking for forgiveness. If God ignores the 
sins, it is because he will take them away, and never visit 
his wrath on the sinner. This is expressed in the second 
line, which is identical in thought with the second of verse 1. 

Verse 10.—From this negative prayer (removal of sin) 
the psalmist passes to the positive petition for inward purity 
and steadfastness (substantially identical with verse 6). 
A clean heart create tome. The “clean (pure) heart” is one 
free from sin, an inward nature (“ heart” means the whole 
intellectual-moral nature) in accord with truth and right- 
eousness, and opposed to sin. The word rendered create is 
always used (in this form) in the Old Testament of a special 
powerful act of God, especially of the production of some- 
thing new, and here appropriately expresses the divine 
power that gives to men the love of holiness. To me is “so 
that it shall pertain to me, shall be mine,”—“ for me.” The 
next line represents a different side of the same fact: renew 
a steadfast spirit within me. The “steadfast spirit” is one 
established and firm in its love and practice of right (and so 
is partially represented by “right”). The “spirit” in the 
Old Testament means the sum-total of the inward nature, 
that which gives to man his disposition, and especially his 
attitude towards God ; it includes “heart” and “ reins,” and 
other elements of the nature, and is contrasted with the word 
usually rendered “soul” (nephesh) which means the animal 
life. It may be called the principle of the inward moral- 
religious life; and if it be steadfast, the whole life is stable, 
upright, and godly. The word renew means “to make new, 
make over again,” or “to make as good as new;” the two 
meanings give the same general sense here; the psalmist 
feels that his spirit has sunk by sin below its former ‘stead- 
fastness, and asks that it be restored to this former condition. 
Not that he was ever perfectly pure, but he has fallen into 
sin. It is equivalent to saying, “give me a new, steadfast 
spirit.” 

Verse 11.—The desire for freedom from sin that runs all 
through the psalm is here expressed in a different form, 
looking to the result of sin. Cast me not away from thy pres- 
ence. This, as a sinner, he might expect, and it would be 
destruction ; it is the withdrawal of God’s favor, the sunder- 
ing from him, the abandonment to all calamity with no helper. 
Here, then, the psalmist’s thought turns to union and com- 
munion with God as the source of all blessing, and the next 
petition expresses this more clearly.— Take not thy holy spirit 
from me ; this is really equivalent to the preceding petition, 
for the presence of God’s spirit was the presence of God. In 
the Old Testament all high and holy life and effort, as well 
as creative activity, is ascribed to the divine spirit; it 
hovered over the primeval abyss (Gen. 1: 2), it creates all 
earthly life (Psa. 104: 30), it nerved the heroes (Judg. 3: 10; 
14: 6), it inspired the prophets, and, as spirit of holiness, 
was the creator of holiness. Though it is the divine Spirit, 
it is not here spoken of as a separate person, as the third 
person of the Trinity, for that doctrine was not known in 
these times. We must not expect in the Old Testament the 
doctrinal distinctness of the New Testament. The “spirit” 
here is rather, if we may so say, the principle of the divine 
being, the divine activity ; it is “ holy ” because God himself 
is holy ; to have this taken from one is to be cast out from 
God, from holiness, and from happiness ; and, we are to infer, 
it will be taken from those who persistently sin against God. 
But the psalmist feels that he has not yet been cast away 
from God, nor deprived of his holy spirit. 

Verse 12.—After these petitions for union with God 
(beginning with verse 9), the psalmist again asks (as in 
verse 8) for the final positive blessing of this union. Restore 
to me the joy of thy salvation ; that is, the joy produced, secured 
by salvation. This salvation is deliverance from evil of what- 
ever sort, the evil under which the psalmist is suffering, and 
it brings joy ; it is not, apparently, here deliverance from sin, 
but from the result of sin; for freedom from sin he has been 
praying above. Such joy he had before had, and he now 
asks God to restore it to him. To this he adds a prayer for 
Such a spirit as was proper to that great deliverance: sustain 
(maintain) me with a willing spirit, a spirit, a mind, willing to 
do God’s will, full of free; joyful activity in God’s service, no 
slavish, creeping spirit, but one that willingly offered itself, 
as the people did in Barak’s time (Judg.5:1). He asks 
that God would sustain, maintain, nourish him with such a 
spirit as with food (Gen. 27: 37); it is indeed the sustainer 
of spiritual life. Others translate (not so well): “let a 
willing spirit sustain me,’ where the general sense is the 
same. The rendering of the English version, “with thy 
free spirit,” is not allowed by the Hebrew. 

Verse 13.—The result of such a spirit in him, such union 
with God, will be the effort to lead others to him. J will 
teach (the word expresses determination of will) transgressors 
(those who go contrary to God and his law) thy way (the 
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mode of life required by thee, thy laws, and how to walk 
according to them), The second line expresses the same 
thought, or, more exactly, the result of his teaching. 


ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL, 


According unto the multitude of thy tender mercies blot out my 4 
transgressions (v.1). Not because we are good, but because 
God is merciful; not because we are penitent, but because 
God is forgiving ; not because we have faith, but because God’s 
love is to be trusted, is there hope for us sinners. If the 
record of our transgressions stands against us, we are lost. 
That record we are powerless to destroy or tochange. Only 
the bleeding hand of the Crucified One can blot out its accus- 
ing story. It is according to the tender mercy of him who 
died for sinners, that salvation comes to the sinner who is 
willing to be saved. 

My sin is ever before me (vy. 3). Other people may forget a 
man’s sin, but he cannot forget it himself. He may laugh 
about it; he may say it didn’t amount to much; he may try 
to convince himself that it couldn’t have been avoided; but 
he cannot get rid of it. There it is, day and night, ever 
before him. He may fly from place to place; he may seek 
pleasure after pleasure; he may resist temptation to further 
sinning ; he may lead an upright life for years after that one 
dark transgression ; but he cannot evade the memory of his 
former misdoing. His sin isever before him. Hell is every- 
where to the unforgiven sinner. 

Thou desirest truth in the inward parts (v. 6). Not what 
other people think we are, but what God knows us to be, is 
the true measure of our character. Not what we are supposed 
to be by our best friends, or by the members of our own family, 
but as we are in our heart of hearts, is what God passes judgment 
upon, “The Lord seeth not as man seeth ; for man looketh 
on the outward appearance, but the Lord looketh on the 
heart.” Only when we can say to God in all sincerity, 
“Lord, thou knowest all things; thou knowest that we love 
thee,” are we the loving children of God. Are you thus true 
to God in the inward parts ? 

Blot out all mine iniquities (v.9). It is not enough for us 
to know that the penalty of our sins is remitted. We want 
the sins themselves taken away. We want the record of 
them blotted out forever. There is no comfort to us, no 
rest and peace, so long as we must carry the memory of our 
sins ; so long as we must feel that God remembers them. 
And we have a right to ask for a forgiveness which includes 
the blotting out of all our iniquities, so that neither God nor 
man shall ever recall them ; for God says of those who are 
the redeemed of Christ, “1 will be merciful to their unright- 
eousness, and their sins and their iniquities will I remember 
no more.” When God has forgotten our sins, it is high time 
that we ceased worrying over them. 

Create in me a clean heart, O God (v. 10). We need not only 
forgiveness of past sins, and the blotting out of their memory, 
but clean hearts, so that the new purpose of our lives shall 
stand approved of him who desires truth in the inward parts. 
We cannot change our hearts. That is God’s work. And 
because it is God’s work we are to trust God to attend to 
it. We may ask for clean hearts, but we are to ask in faith, 
and with no thought that any responsibility for our regenera- 
tion rests on ourselves, beyond this asking and trusting. 
God wants every believer in Jesus to have a clean heart; 
and he stands ready to give it for the asking. 

Then will I teach transgressors thy ways (v.13). No man 
can teach what he doesn’t know. No man can lead where 
he doesn’t go. No man really understands the value of that 
which he never had. It is he who knows the joy of forgive- 
ness who can teach its blessedness to the lost. It is he who 
walks in God’s way who can lead another there. It is he 
who has salvation who appreciates its preciousness. If you 
want to teach, you must first be taught. If you want to lead 
in the way of life, you must walk therein yourself. If you 
would have others know how good it is to trust the Lord, 
you must know it yourself, to begin with. .This putting of 
those who are not Christians to be teachers of those who are 
just like themselves, is at the best but setting the blind to 
lead the blind. Both parties are more likely to land in the 
ditch than to find their way out of a wrong road into a right 
one. This trying to get transgressors to forsake their ways 
for God’s way, while you are walking on before them to 
destruction, is 2s hopeless as it is foolish. Your example in 
a course which you do understand is a great deal more 
powerful than your words about a subject of which you are 
ignorant. Put your own trust in Jesus asa Saviour ; rest 
on him for salvation ; find joy in his service; then you may 
teach transgressors his ways, and be the means of converting 
sinners unto him. 


HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER, 
One writer says of this psalm, “The tongue of angels could 
not do justice to the full development ;” how, then, shall 
primary teachers present it to their classes ? 


sing a penitential psalm? And so the little child who has a 
heart-knowledge of what it is to sin, and how to repent and 
be forgiven, may sing that new song, which “no man could 
learn” but those “who were redeemed from the earth.” 

The difficulty in this lesson is how to select what to teach. 
Even a few of the words are so full of meaning that many 
precious lessons might be made from this one selection. We 
are too apt to overlook the value of the separate words of 
Scripture. One inspired word, such as repent, believe, and 
many more, if understood, may be sealed upon the heart 
and bring forth untold blessings. This psalm is full of such 
words, wrung from David’s heart in the contrition that has 
thrilled the penitent for ages; and it is no common lesson 
which we teach to-day. May it be so taught and so learned 
as to prove the prelude to songs of praise which shall never 
cease. 

Tell that David had sinned, and that it may be remem- 
bered as part of his life-story ; it will be best to give some of 
the facts. All too soon children will hear sneers at the sins 
of Christians, now, as well as against those recorded of the 
good men of the Bible ; therefore, do not be silent as to the 
wrong, but let the story stand as a preface to the wonderful 
expression of sorrow for sin and asoul crying out to be 
forgiven. Tell of King David listening to a prophet who 
came before him with the story of a poor man who had one 
precious treasure, a little pet lamb. 


There was a rich man who had great flocks of his own, 
and when a traveler came to his house, and he wanted a lamb 
to cook and set before him, instead of going to his own pas- 
tures, he took the poor man’s one little lamb, and set it before 
his guest. David was angry, and said, “The man who had 
done so wicked a thing should die.” The prophet looked at 
him, and said, “Thou art the man.” Then David knew 
what the story meant. He had done something far more 
wicked than that, it was not the life of a lamb, but of a brave 
soldier, that he had taken. The man had a beautiful wife 
whom David wanted for himself; and he ordered the captain 
of the brave soldier to put him in the front of the battle, 
where he was sure to be killed. That was the wickedness 
which David grieved about when he wrote this psalm of our 
lesson to-day. 

For very little children it will be enough to teach the 
golden text as embodying the spirit of David’s prayer. In 
it he confessed sin, showed his belief in God’s power to wash 
it away, and asked that his heart might be thoroughly 
cleansed. Much of the following can be selected and used 
in connection with that one verse; for it is better to teach 
only that, and apply it to the child’s heart, than to attempt 
more and leave only vague suggestions. But the teachers, in 
order to do that well, must thoroughly understand the 
whole. They should notice first, David’s loving thought 
towards God, even in his conscious guilt. Not shrinking 
away in fear, for he knew he might cry, “ Have mercy ;” did 
he not teach the world to sing, “For his mercy endureth 
forever”? ‘ His loving-kindness,” not love alone, not pity 
only; it seems as if he knew that great yearning heart of the 
Father, looking on his sinful child, was the unwasting foun- 
tain of all tender love, all compassion; and so he dares to ask 
not for one touch of pity, but for mercy as plentiful as his 
loving-kindness ; then what were his mercies? Were they 
such as to overwhelm the poor guilty soul? David knew 
how tender they were, gentle like the dew, countless like the 
rain-drops, and he asks “according to the multitude of thy 
tender mercies.” 

Is he not sucha Father to you? What does David say 
about himself? ‘ My sin is ever before me.” He could not 
forget, in his ears, “Thou art the man;” before his eyes, the 
dying soldier; in his heart, those dreadful thoughts of 
wickedness. Does he try to cloak and wrap his sin in any 
mild and gentle names? What does he call it? Sin, trans- 
gressions, iniquity, evil, blood-guiltiness. Ifthese words are 
used in teaching, be very sure that the meaning of each is 
understood. 

What does David ask in his prayer? Have mercy; blot 
out; wash me; cleanse me; purge me; make me glad; hide 
not thy face; create a new heart; renew a right spirit; cast me 
not away; take not thy spirit; restore the joy of salvation ; 
uphold me. 

It will be well to give some of these petitions. Time will 
not permit them all, but teach that for.every prayer and 
precept in the Bible there is somewhere a promise to set 
over against it. Give particularly the synonymous petitions 
and promises connected with the second verse. “ Wash me 
thoroughly,”—or throughly, as in the English editions,— 
through and through, over and over, so that no spot or stain 
can remain. 

David asked for a new heart. It is promised, “I will take 
the stony heart out of their flesh, and give them a heart of 
flesh.” This is a profound mystery to some children, and 
should be made very plain, that what is called a stony heart 
means a heart that, like a stone, is hard, unfeeling, a willful 
mind hard to obey, and that a new heart, called a heart of 
flesh, is one that is warm, gentle, loving, full of love to 
Jesus, and wanting to obey and serve him. Such a happy 
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heart was what David asked for, rejoicing in being forgiven’ 





and they were Jesus’ own lips which said of those who are 
sorry for sin, “ Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall 
be comforted.” 

Whose sins did David confess? Plenty of people are 
ready to tell of their neighbors’ faults, but David said: “I 
acknowledge (own) my sins,” he called them my transgres- 
sions, mine iniquities. Was he sorry because his outward 
conduct had been wrong? No, he owned that he was sinful 
in his very heart and thoughts, and asked for wisdom in the 
hidden parts, that even his secret thoughts and wishes might 
be pure and true. Was he sorry that he had lost the good 
opinion of other men? He does not say how ashamed he 
ought to have been, that a king in his court had done wrong 
before his princes and his people. Deeper than all was his 
grief and shame because it was sin against God, evil in his 
sight. Does he seem to be afraid of punishment? It was 
not fear which made him sorry, he only asks, “ Cast me not 
away from thee,” he only fears that the Spirit of God might 
be taken away, and then he could not repent or be forgiven. 
Sin was hateful in his sight, because it was against God’s 
law. Can you tell what in this prayer was confession of 
sin? What did he pray for? Ask for the meaning of 
penitent. Try to show that every one who is sorry for sin, 
and would be forgiven, must come with such a prayer as 
David’s. Sorry for sin because it is against God ; confessing 
the sin; asking and believing that it will be forgiven for the 
sake of Jesus Christ, his Son. 

ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 


BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL. 


Though this psalm is by its title attributed to David, and 
the historical occasion of its composition is given in the same 
way, yet the student needs to be warned of two things. For 
one thing, the title, except its first clause, is in a rather 
loose style of Hebrew, which does not seem to have the same 
origin as the psalm itself, nor to be as definite and exact in 
its meaning as one would expect in a title of the sort. If it 
could be shown to have been added at a much later period 
than the composition of the psalm, that fact would raise a 
presumption that it was one of the rabbinic dicta, of great 
pretension and no authority, which abound even to utter 
folly in the later Jewish sayings. But of course no one 
knows the origin of the title, or is prepared to pass upon its 
merits. 

The other thing relates to the last two verses of the psalm. 
If the rest of the psalm is David’s, and the account given in 
the title is true (or not), it is difficult to believe that these 
two verses were written by him: they seem rather like a later 
(inspired) addition. However natural the language seems 
to us, as a figure for the prospering of the Redeemer’s king- 
dom, and strengthening its defenses, yet the propriety or 
naturalness of such a figure in David’s time is by no means 
so manifest. If we consider the light which David had, the 
state of his throne and his kingdom, the state of Jerusalem 
where he was pushing his wars to distant territories (then 
on the other side of the Jordan Valley against Ammon), 
scarcely any temporal state of things will appear that would 
justify such a mode of speech, even as a bold figure. If we 
suppose these verses to have been added during the Babylon- 
ish Captivity, or shortly afterwards, their meaning is plain; 
though still the psalm has an ending appropriate enough at 
the close of verse 17. On the other hand, the psalm has 
nothing else in the language or style that calls for its assign- 
ment to the period of the Captivity. 

Discussion of this and kindred matters, it must be 
admitted, is not profitable if pushed beyond its place ; but it 
is always good to see what is true so far as we can know ; to 
see how much we can know, and to see at what point our 
knowledge does and must stop; and to see what sort of 
knowledge is revealed and belongs to us, so that we may not 
be presuming to pry into the secret things that belong to God. 
So far there is no harm, but much profit. We see, moreover, 
that the Lord is not always more careful about the literary 
side of his word, than human legislators are about the 
personal authorship and bibliography of their laws, though 
obedience thereto may be enforced by myriad bayonets. 

“Blot out” in verses 1 and 9, means blot out as froma 
written record. In modern oriental writing the possible 
allusion is not so manifest as it is with reference to ancient 
writings of various sorts. Most have seen, either real or in 
pictures, the oriental writing-case, which is worn at the 
girdle. It consists of a long case, plain or ornamented or 
jeweled or brass or silver or gold according to cheapness or 
luxury, in which are held the reed pens; on one side of 
which, at one end, is the inkstand. The ink is black and 
thickish, but is not allowed to stay alone in the inkstand as 
with us; it is held by a pellet of cotton, soaked full, with 
perhaps a few superfluous drops; and the pen is dipped by 
pressing it against the cotton. The paper is usually held in 
the hand, or rather, on the hand as a desk, while the pen is 
held and the writing done with the other. “ Blotting out” 
is not done much in connection with that style of writing, 
any more than with our own. But in ancient times, when 


writing was done with a stylus on a soft material, as wax, 
the broad end of the stylus was used immediately to smooth 
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out the writing desired to be obliterated, and to smooth off 
the wax for a fresh writing. So where writing was done 
with a brush, or hair pencil, on papyrus or parchment. One 
will frequently see in ancient manuscripts traces of blotting 
out, where a wrong word or letter was written. In these 
cases the blotting out was done with water and a sponge. 
In very ancient manuscripts the rubricated letters, in ver- 
milion, are frequently in a state such that cold water will 
wash them off, and that after a lapse of more than ten 
centuries. 

“Wash,” in verses 2 and 7, is the technical word for wash- 
ing clothes. The Psalmist wishes to be washed as a garment. 
There are many garments in the East which would be the 
better for a very thorough washing, any time within a dozen 
years or so after the garment was first put on; and after 
that the washing would probably wash the garment to pieces, 
drowning many vermin. But of garments that are washed 
in the East, some have to take the washing in a very severe 
way. The writer has seen a batch of clothes taken to a 
brook or spring, laid to soak for a while with stones to 
keep them down, and then pounded for a long time with 
large stones or wooden clubs, or even pieces of iron rod. It 
was not always good for the fabric, as might be imagined. 
As to washing hands and feet, the oriental custom is to 
do it only with running water, as when poured on the 
hands out of a pitcher, if not from a fountain. Bathing the 
whole body is done in the sea, or rivers, or pools. The 
writer saw a number of people swimming in the so-called 
Pools of Solomon, El Burak, between Bethlehem and 
Hebron. “Cleanse” in verse 2, refers rather to the ritual 
signification than to any mode, or actual physical operation. 
The word for “sin” (the common one) is the same as that 
current to this day in Arabic to express the same thing ; and 
the writer has heard it used of a rifle, which a Bedwin thus 
said would “ miss.” 


TEACHING HINTS. 
BY THE REV. W. F. CRAFTS. 


1. Suggestions for classes composed of scholars twelve years of 
age and over. 

We assume that every good teacher will begin the prepara- 
tion for the lesson at least a week in advance of the teaching 
hour. Let us, then, endeavor to get the class also at work 
on the lesson some days in advance. A letter is a great event 
in almost any young person’s life, and may be made almost as 
effective as a call. Let the teacher write a kindly letter 
early in the preceding week to each member of the class, 
giving some special assignment in connection with this lesson. 
Ask one scholar to write out ashort sketch of David’s history; 
another one to put the psalm into its poetic form, yourself 
showing how to do it, with two or three verses. Ask a third 
to see how many times David calls his sins his own in this 
psalm. Thirty-three is the number. Ask a fourth to find 
as many confessions of sin, by prominent persons in the Bible, 
as possible, and to tell which were genuine repentance and 
which were not. Request another to find out in Leviticus 
how the hyssop was used in sacrifices. Perhaps another, if 
the class is sufficiently mature, might describe the charac- 
teristics of kings in David’s age, their cruelties and strange 
customs. Ask another to find in the lesson what sacrifices 
we should bring to-day. Every person in the class should 
be reminded to commit the whole psalm to memory as a 
penitential prayer. On coming to the class, it will be well 
to have the sketch of David’s life first read, and then the 
poetic copy of the psalm shown. Let the teacher then care- 
fully and briefly refer to David’s sins, Nathan’s reproof, and 
David's confession, “ I have sinned.” There should then be 
a word-picture drawn of David in his palace, his crown laid 
aside, and also his scepter and his royal robe of white linen, 
the king having ashes instead of a crown on his head, and 
coarse sackcloth instead of a royal robe around him, and 
kneeling upon the floor with his harp in his hands, and 
praying, as he tenderly touches the strings, this prayer of the 
fifty-first psalm. The second word, “mercy,” will naturally 
introduce the helpful parable of the publican praying for 
mercy in the same spirit with David. The fourth word, me, 
will be made emphatic by having the person appointed tell 
how many times in the psalm David calls the sin his own. 
The reference to blotting out transgressions may be impressed 
by the familiar illustration of the Book of Life, and the 
erasing of a charge upon an account-book, or of a name upon 
acriminal list. With the third verse the report should be 
given of other confessions in the Bible. [Pharaoh, Achan, 
Judas,—all of whom said the same that David did, “I have 
sinned.” ] “®n connection with the seventh verse, the scholar 
should report on the use of hyssop, and the ancient sacrifices. 
Under the seventeenth verse some attention may well be 
paid to the sneers of skeptics in regard to David. Show that 
a man with a broken and contrite heart is the “man after 
God’s own heart.” The application of the psalm should be, 
that while our sins are of a different kind, perhaps, from 
David’s, yet we have greater light, and therefore no less of 
sin, and we need to bring the sin-offering of “a broken and 
contrite heart.” ‘The lesson may be concluded impressively 
by having the Bibles closed and all heads bowed, repeating 





softly from memory the entire psalm as a penitential 
prayer. 

2. For a class under twelve years of age, we would make an 
approach to the lesson by speaking of the Book of Remem- 
brance in heaven, in which all our sins are recorded, stirring 
in the children’s minds and memories a consc:ousness of sin. 
Ask them if they would like to see God, and have him see 
them in all that they do when they are angry, or tell lies, or 
strike their playmates, etc. Then tell them of what a child 
called the snow-prayer, “ Wash me, and I shall be whiter 
than snow.” Tell the story of David sinning against God, 
and then praying this prayer. Have the children memorize 
the snow-prayer, and also the tenth verse, and offer them with 
closed eyes and clasped hands together. 

3. Additional hints. In a mature Bible class it would be 
well to spend most of the time in showing what is true con- 
viction, confession, conversion, and consecration :—conyiction 
being not a recognition of the general sinfulness of man, but 
of personal sinfulness ; confession being not a formal accept- 
ance of the statement, “ all have sinned,” or a formal saying, 
“Have mercy upon us, miserable sinners,” but a definite con- 
fession of personal sin, “ J have sinned ;”’ conversion being 
not merely a change of mind, but a change of heart, as in 
verse ten; to be followed by consecration, the “ whole burnt- 
offering.” Let the class repeat together the familiar verse,— 

“Here I give my all to thee.” 
BLACKBOARD HINTS. 
BY THE REV. J. B. ATCHINSON. 
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QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE, 


Introductory.—To which of the five-books of psalms does 
the fifty-first belong? Who was its author? By whom had 
he received reproof, and what confession had he made on the 
occasion which prompted it? (2 Sam. 12: 1, 13.) Which 
verses of this lesson relate to the removal of evil, and which 
to the introduction of good? Which relate to the pardon of 
a particular sin or sins, and which to that of general sin? 
Name the other six penitential psalms. 

Verse 1.—On what does the psalmist base his plea for 
pardon? On what does the hope of the consciously guilty 
invariably anchor? (Num. 14:19: Neh. 13: 22; Luke 18: 
13.) What is the difference between penitence and remorse? 
Name an example of the latter (Matt. 27: 3-5). Does 
genuine repentance sorrow more because of sin or in view of 
the penalty? How is the magnitude of David’ssin indicated 
in the terms used in petitioning pardon? What quality is 
appealed to and how is human frailty indicated in the terms 
used? (Heb. 4: 15.) In what three forms is pardon for 
special sins asked? (v. 1, last clause; vy. 2.) Which one 
pleads the obliteration of the deed ; which the removal of the 
guilt ; which the purifying of the desire? 

Verse 3.—How is true penitence in its earliest stages 
characterized? How is it subsequently manifested? (Matt. 
3:8.) Is verbal confession of sin essential to salvation? 
(Rom. 10: 9, 10.) How far may we be justified in with- 
holding public confession of particular sins? Is piety esti- 
mated by purity of life or by penitence of heart? By which 
does the world judge the Christian? Which is the more 
essential to the salvation of the soul, and which to the honor 
of Christ’s cause and the salvation of other souls? Why 
does the memory and the effects of pardoned sins continue? 
Will these never cease ? 

Verse 4.—In what relation does all moral obligation center ? 
To what extent is human law obligatory, and whence does it 
derive its strength? Can man violate the rights of his 
neighbor without sinning against God? Can he sin without 
damaging his neighbor? What is his whole duty to God and 
man? (Mark 12: 30, 31.) Having created man a moral | 


agent, what attribute of God is revealed in every act of judg- | 


ment and condemnation? Is it possible for God to be just, 
and yet show eternal mercy to the impenitent ? Inasmuch assin 
furnishes occasion for the exercise of divine mercy and justice, 
may man sin with impunity ? (Rom. 3: 4-8; 6: 1, 2.) 

Verse 5.—What is man’s moral condition by inheritance? | 
(Rom. 3: 10-12.) Such being his condition, does God hold | 
him responsible for inward purity? (v.6.) How can this 
be reconciled with his justice? (John 3: 19, 20.) Are 
the impenitent condemned for natural depravity or for con- 





tinuance therein ? 


Verse 7.—Why did David refer to hyssop in the work of 
cleansing? (Ex. 12: 22; Lev. 14: 4.) What sacrifice for 
remission of sin was thereby indicated ? 

Verse 8.—Is the fact, without the consciousness of pardon, 
soul-satisfying ? Is assurance of salvation immediately con- 
sequent upon pardon? Is Christian assurance dependent 
upon faith or upon works, or is it a direct gift of God ? (Mark 
11: 24; 1 John 5: 13-15; 2: 29; 5: 18; 3: 14; Rom. 8: 16.) 
What is the significance of the figure “bones broken,” and 
why is the act attributed to God ? 

Verse 9.—Would the answer to this prayer preclude the 
notice of these sins in the general judgment? (Consider 
Matt. 12: 36, 37; Rev. 20: 12,18.) Arethechildren of God 
to be judged by their faith or by their deeds? (Rom. 3: 20; 
4:5; 1 Cor. 3: 12, 13.) 

Verse 10.—Is godliness a new life introduced, or the 
original life of man restored? (John 3: 5-7.) 

Verse 11.—If justification is by faith, without works, can 
God disinherit a believer in Christ? Does the knowledge 
that justification cancels the future as well as the past guilt of 
the believer, tend to promote fidelity or to foster presumption? 

Verses 12, 13.—What qualification is essential to success 
in winning souls to God? Was Paul’s success as an evan- 
gelist attributable to his master intellect, or to the presence 
of the Holy Ghost? (Acts 13: 2, 4, 9.) 


OLD TESTAMENT QUESTIONS WITH NEW 
TESTAMENT ANSWERS. 
BY H, W. CAREY. 


Verse 1.—When David saw how great his sin was, he did 
not hesitate about casting himself upon God’s mercy, for he 
knew that it was infinite. If we earnestly appeal to God’s 
mercy, he always forgives us. In one of Christ’s parables, of 
which we studied not very long ago, he told us of a man 
whose prayer was, “God be merciful to me the sinner,” and 
that his prayer was answered. Where do we read of it? 
(Luke 18: 13. ) 

Verse 2.—He prayed that by the mercy.of God he might 
be washed from his iniquity. Where are we told that Christ 
loved us, and washed us from our sins in his own blood? 
(Rev. 1:5.) 

Verse 3.—He was truly repentant, acknowledging his sins, 
and feeling that he could have no rest until he received 
God’s pardon. God is ever ready and glad to forgive those 
who truly repent, but where does Christ tell us that all who 
do not repent shall perish? (Luke 13: 3.) 

Verse 4.—He made this confession of great sin against 
God without any attempt to shield himself, by pleading what 
good he had done in the past. He knew that God was justified 
in his judgment, no matter what it might be. Where do we 
read that Jesus came into this world and suffered for our 
sins, that he might declare the righteousness of God; that 
God might be just, and the justifier of all who believe in 
Jesus? (Rom. 3: 26.) 

Verse 5.—We are all born in sin, but those who receive 
Christ are born again, and become the sons of God. Where 
does Christ tell us that we cannot see the kingdom of God, 
unless we are born again? (John 3: 3.) . 

Verse 6.—Truly repentant and anxious to keep from sin 
in the future, David asked God for wisdom. Where are we 
told that “the wisdom that is from above is first pure, then 
peaceable, gentle, and easy to be entreated, full of mercy and 
good fruits, without partiality and without hypocrisy”? 
(James 3: 17.) 

Verse 7.—We are all purged “white as snow” in the 
blood of Christ. Where is it written that the blood of Christ 
purges us that we may serve the living God? (Heb. 9: 14.) 

Verse 8.—He repented, mourned over his sin, prayed that 
God would cleanse him, and then he asked to be comforted, 
for his heart was sad. In his Sermon on the Mount, what did 
Christ promise to those who mourn over their sins? (Matt. 
5: 4.) 

Verse 9.—He prayed that God would blot out all his 
iniquities. Where does the Apostle Paul tell us that Christ 
blotted out the handwriting that was against us, and took it 
out of the way, nailing it to his cross? (Col. 2: 14.) 

Verse 10.—He saw how unclean his heart was, and know- 
ing that, of his own power, he could do nothing, he appealed 
to God to purify it. If we would have a pure heart, we must 
ask and receive it from God. What has Christ promised to 
those who are pure in heart? (Matt. 5: 8.) 

Verse 11.—He prized the privilege of being in God’s 
presence, and dreaded being excluded from it. Where does 
Christ assure his followers that he is with them always? 
(Matt. 28 : 20.) 

Verse 12.—Knowing his own weakness, he prayed to God 
that he would uphold him. Where do we read that those 
who believe in Christ “ are kept by the power of God through 
faith unto salvation”? (1 Peter 1: 5.) 

Verse 13.—Having found mercy with God, David's first 
impulse was to tell others of it, to begin at once the work of 
bringing souls to God. Are we all doing our work for 
Christ? Where has Christ told us that he left “to every 
man his work”? (Mark 13: 34.) 
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WORK AND WORKERS. 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1879. 


Louisiana, state, at New Orleans Feb. 20-22 
Florida, state, at Gainesville..........-....--..---- Feb. 25-27 
Mississippi, state, at Kosciusko 
Indian Territory, territorial, at Caddo 
East Tennessee, at Maryville 
Missouri, state, at Moberly 

New York, state, at Kingston 

Ohio, state, at Akron 

Iowa, state, at Mason City 

Oregon, state, at Salem 

Kentucky, state, at Owensboro’ 
Vermont, state, at Burlington 

Kansas, state, at Salina 

New Jersey, state, at Elizabeth 


May 15, 16 
May 27-29 


CHAUTAUQUA, 
BY JAMES TOWN. 


Chautauqua is an Indian name of uncertain origin. It 
belongs to the south-western county of New York. Long 
before it designated the county, it designated the beauti- 
ful lake which is embosomed within this geographical 
division. This lake is pierced with several promontories 
or points. Chautauqua Point is one of these, but its fame 
is just opening up under the auspices of a Baptist corpora- 
tion to which it belongs. It is crowned with a splendid 
hotel and unequaled Tabernacle, and a score or more of 
beautiful cottages. A series of meetings was held here 
last year, and arrangements are already in progress for 
another series this year. Bemus Point, Griffith’s Point, 
Long Point, and several others, are very popular summer 
resorts, but no one of them has made the name ‘“ Chau- 
tauqua” famous. 

Near the north-western end of the lake is Fair Point, 
so called from its former use as a place for county fairs 
and similar gatherings. It then became a camp-meeting 
ground, and finally became the meeting-place of Sunday- 
school and other Christian workers in what is known as 
the “Chautauqua Sunday-school Assembly.” The orig- 
inal idea of this enterprise has expanded and improved 
until from its initial scheme covering two weeks only in 
1874, it will this year cover five weeks with its varied 
forms of work. The general plan followed at this Sum- 
mer College, or “ Grove University,” as Joseph Cook 
calls it, is succinctly designated “ The Chautauqua Idea.” 
The Chautauqua Normal Lessons, The Chautauqua Lit- 
erary and Scientific Circle, with their respective text 
books and lesson leaves, are known everywhere; and these, 
with the general fame of the Assembly, have made the 
name of Chautauqua familiar in Christian literature and 
conversation everywhere. 

The trustees of Fair Point have lately held their annual 
meeting. They made appropriations for enlarging and 
improving the main dock, so that passengers coming and 
going will find far more convenience and comfort. A new 
dock will be built opposite the Palace Hotel also, which 
will be of great service for incidental landings, special 
parties, etc. A tabernacle is to be constructed in the 
ravine where the canvas pavilion has stood in former 
years, This building will seat some eight thousand per- 
sons, and it will preclude the trouble hitherto arising 
from unexpected showers upon audiences in the grove 
auditorium. A building will also be erected in St. Paul’s 
Grove, which will be the headquarters of the “C. L. 8. C.,” 
as the Literary and Scientific Circle is briefly designated. 
This structure will be known as “The Hall of Philoso- 
phy.” It will comfortably seat about one thousand per- 
sons. All the above improvements may be regarded as 
assured facts. 

The working scheme for the next session is substan- 
tially as follows. A “School of Languages” will be 
opened July 17, and continue in operation five weeks. 
Sauveur’s method will be pursued in this department, and 
to any diligent student a good beginning will be assured 
in this time. On the same date, July 17, a “ Teacher’s 
Retreat” will be opened. The idea here is not hard 
work, but a series of conversational meetings under the 
leadership of eminent instructors, in which the whole 
theory and practice of educational work will be reviewed. 
This is meant as a help to teachers, and it will continue 
two weeks. All the above will be in the form of social 
or class meetings. Public meetings will not be held until 
August 2, when the “Chautauqua Foreign Missionary 
Institute ” will begin its work, which will continue four 
days. The whole range of missionary affairs will come 
under coe»sideration during these days. 

On Tuesday, August 5, the sixth annual session of the 
Sunday-school Assembly will open. In addition to the 
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usual normal class work, there will be a lecture every 
morning, and a public entertainment every evening. 
There will be a series of lectures by eminent theological 
professors on the distinctive doctrines and practices of the 
several denominations. These will be especially for the 
benefit of ministers and theological students. The fol- 
lowing gentlemen have been invited to attend, and while 
all have not positively promised, yet all are hopefully 
expected, namely: Joseph Cook, the Rev. Drs. E. O. 
Haven, H. G. Weston, H. W. Warren, J. M. Buckley, 
G. D. B. Pepper, and C. H. Fowler; Bishops Simpson, 
Harris, Merrill, and Foster ; and a host more. 

The railroad and steamboat facilities will be much in 
advance of last year. The May Martin, one of the 
smaller boats, has been burned. But the Shattuc, now 
building at Mayville, will more than supply the vacancy. 
Then, too, the railroad from Brocton to Corry is in run- 
ning order again, making more convenient access for 
many of the guests, 


WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 

—The Elizabeth (N. J.) Sunday-school Association 
holds a Superintendents’ Sociable from time to time. 
The topic for discussion at the meeting held February 7 
was “ Sunday-school hymns and music.” 

—The Hillsborough County (New Hampshire) Sunday- 
school Association met at the town hall in Amherst, on 
Wednesday, January 29. The state secretary writes that 
“the convention was a good one, and will be productive 
of much good in the county.” One of the last exercises 
consisted of two-minute speeches on the question, “ What 
have we learned at this convention?” 


COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 

—Persons proposing to attend the Sunday-school 
assemblies at the Yosemite Valley and at Monterey, 
California, in June next, are requested to send the ear- 
liest possible information to the Rev. H. H. Rice, State 
Sunday-school Secretary, Sacramento, California. Ar- 
rangements for accommodation, at both these assemblies, 
will be made with reference to the number of previously 
reported guests. 

—The third annual convention of the Washington 
County (Rhode Island) Sunday-school Association will 
be held in the Pawcatuck Seventh-day Baptist Church, 
on Tuesday and Wednesday, February 25 and 26. The 
call of the Rev. Arthur E. Main, secretary of the Associa- 
tion, says: “Never before, it is safe to say, has there 
been such hearty Christian fellowship among the Sun- 
day-school workers of our county, so much interest in the 
Sunday-school cause, or so efficient work done, as at the 
present time. This is very largely due, it is believed, to 
our coming together in institutes and conventions for 
mutual acquaintance and interchange of thought.” 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


—Ata Sunday-school convention in south-eastern Kan- 
sas, near to a place where he organized a school seven 
years before, the Rev. W. P. Paxson, of the American 
Sunday School Union, met the superintendent who stated 
in convention that the school, organized in a German’s 
dining-room, among coal-miners and farmers, had lost 
only four Sundays in seven years, though it stands on an 
open prairie, swept by snow-laden north-westers. There 
have been about fifty conversions there. Now they have 
a good house, and preaching in it. 

—The missionary agent of the Sunday-school Associa- 
tion of Canada, during five months of last year, traveled 
1775 miles; visited 191 families; delivered 60 sermons 
or addresses ; organized 35 schools, having 133 teachers 
and 805 scholars, and visited 20 other Sunday-schools. 
He reported: “It is scarcely easy for any one not fairly 
familiar with the bush and bush life, to realize at all 
vividly the nature of the work accomplished. The Mis- 
sion has been essentially a Backwoods Mission, carried 
on for the most part in the remoter districts, and districts 
where at present much appertaining to ordinary civiliza- 
tion is wanting. The tide of emigration to this north 
country has been strong during the past year, and where 
as yet the humble shanty is erected was, till very lately, 
part of a vast unbroken forest; now each settlement has 
its own busy hive of workers. Among most, if not all, 
there is a desire for Sunday-schools in their midst; and 


| gladly is a visit from your agent and missionary hailed, 


and cordial is the co-operation he receives.” 


—The Eighteenth Street Methodist Episcopal Sunday- 
school of Omaha, Nebraska, has 315 scholars on the rolls, 
and 31 officers and teachers. The infant class numbers 
110. The average attendance of the school is 251. The 
school has recently been organized into a missionary 
society, with an appropriate motto for each class, These 


mottoes have thus been put into rhyme by the Rev. Mr. 
Beans, the pastor of the church : 

With joy we hail the “ Pioneers,” 

Who searched God’s word in earlier years ; 

And still new truths and lessons find 

To warm the heart and store the mind. 

And over them, though less in years, 

The noble “ Vincent” class appears— 

Brave sons of such a worthy sire, 

To his high rank may they aspire! 

Till high in grade, as high in place, 

They see the Saviour face to face. 

And now the Scriptures do aver 

More noble than the Thessalonians were, 

In that they daily searched the word 

To test the truths which they had heard. 

Like them “ Bereans ” here are found 

Who tread the word as holy ground ; 

Where music’s strains entrancing fall, 

And call forth praise from great and small, 

The “ Gleaners’’ meet, like Ruth of old, 

And gather sheaves of purest gold. 

In this broad and lovely plain, 

Where “ Reapers ” bind the golden grain— 

Where “ Little Pilgrims,” staff in hand, 

Go forth as did God’s chosen band ; 

Where “Singing Pilgrims” come and go. 

And “ Lilies of the Valley ” grow ; 

Where “ Willing Workers” move along, 

And “ Earnest Workers swell the throng; 

Where “ Cheerful Givers’ give their gain 

To hush the sob and ease the pain ; 

Where the “Cross Bearers” bear the cross 

That brings them gold unmixed with dross ; 

Where “ Buds of Promise,” ’mid these bowers, 

Will blossom into fragrant flowers ; 

Where “ Pearl Seekers ” seek the pearl 

Of greater price than all the world; 

Where “ Young Disciples” follow on 

To know and love God’s blessed Son ; 

Where “ Wesley Boys ” are taught the way 

To mansions of eternal day ; 

And “ Band of Hope,” a hopeful band 

Are journeying to the better land; 

Where the sainted “ Bliss” on wings of fire 

Ascended to the heavenly choir. 

Through storm or calm, through “ Rain or Shine,” 

Our hope grows strong, our faith entwines 

About the Truth which God has given, 

To guide our wandering steps toward heaven. 

O bannered army, old and young, 

Ring out to God the grateful song, 

And enter on the glad New Year 

With songs of gladness, songs of cheer. 

Go forth in your great leader’s might, 

Avenge the wrong, defend the right ; 

With flags unfurled and weapons drawn, 

Strike telling blows against the wrong. 

Be loyal to the flag you float, 

Be loyal to your chosen name, 

Be loyal to the truth you bear, 

Be loyal to the God above, 

And on each heart he’ll write his name, 

His new, best name of Love. 
EVANGELISM. 

—Mr. Sankey’s first work at Newcastle-on-Tyne, Eng- 
land, this year, was at a prayer-meeting on Friday, 
January 3. He assisted at the various meetings during 
the week of prayer, beginning on January 5, the preach- 
ing being by local ministers. Some of the week-day 
meetings were attended by two thousand persons, and 
overflow meetings were organized. Of the Sunday servi- 
ces a correspondent of the London Christian writes: “In 
spite of the friendly remonstrances of some esteemed 
brethren, who thought the scheme unwisely bold, the 
committee fixed upon the Circus building in Percy Street 
for the opening Sunday services. The preachers for the 
day were—the Rev. Mr. Dunlop, of Sunderland (Episco- 
pal) in the afternoon, and the Rev. Dr. Bruce, of this 
town (Presbyterian) in the evening; and to the surprise 
of some, the entire building, which is said to accommo- 
date about four thousand persons, was completely filled 
(mainly by young men at one service, and working-men 
at the other, who were admitted by ticket) some time 
before the appointed hour of service, while in the evening 
hundreds, it is supposed, had to retire from the outside 
door for want of room. To the gospel, preached with 
power and clearness, and sung as Mr, Sankey sings it, 
these immense audiences listened with devout attention 
throughout.” Of the general work, up to the time of 
writing, the same correspondent says: “ What is better 
than numbers, deep impressions have been produced by 
the services. After-meetings have been held, at the last 
of which two to three hundred persons waited for prayer 
and conversation. And not a meeting has been held 
without apparent fruit in the way of genuine conversion 
to God.” The Rev. Thomas Champness, of London, 
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assisted during. the later meetings of the third week, at 
the Brunswick Place Chapel, and the overflow meetings 
at the Blackett Street Presbyterian Chapel. A writer in 
the Newcastle Daily Chronicle says of Mr. Sankey’s 
singing: “I believe I was the first public writer in this 
country who drew attention to Mr. Sankey’s wonderful 
gift of song in sacred melody. Mr. Sankey has attained, 
since then, the highest reputation a man can reach in his 
particular sphere. He has created a school; and the 
sacred songs he first introduced into the English tongue 
are as familiar as household words amongst all classes of 
the Anglo-Saxon race in all parts of the world. Mr. 
Sankey is having vast audiences in our town. The 
interest in the movement is reawakened: it seems to be 
gathering volume and force as the days go on.” 

—Of the permanence and widespread importance of 
‘recent revival efforts in England, a correspondent of the 
Newcastle Daily Chronicle thus speaks: “Mr. Sankey, 
on his second visit to Newcastle, finds that the movement 
which was started on his first appearance here is still 
full of life and vigor, and that, amongst those who 
have warmly welcomed him a second time, there are 
many who owe their interest in religious matters to the 
-efforts of himself and his former colleague. The value of 
a movement like that which was commenced by Messrs. 
Moody and Sankey can only be justly estimated by its 
results. There were many who regarded it merely asa 
religious epidemic. Its effects, it was said, would soon 
pass over, and nothing but a tradition would remain to 
bear witness to the labor of the two American enthusi- 
asts. The latest revival movement has, on the contrary, 
had an almost incalculable influence on the religious life 
of England. Its effects are visible everywhere. It has 
-quickened the pulse of life in almost all the churches; it 
has brought the ministers of the various nonconforming 
bodies into more close relationships; and it has added 
immensely to the number of those persons who are 
professedly religious. But its most easily ascertainable 
iinfluence was in popularizing revivalism. Until Messrs. 
(Moody and Sankey appeared, evangelists had fallen 
‘somewhat into disrepute. They were not backed up in 
‘any very liberal spirit by the churches, and they were 
lheld in considerable contempt by the general public. 
Until recently, indeed, the revivalist has never had a 
good time of it. Wesley and his followers were treated 
with scarcely’ more consideration than the apostles. 
John Newton’s life was a prolonged martyrdom, and he 
was pressed into the army because it was thought unde- 
sirable to have him preaching about the streets. The 
various bodies of Methodists have always clung more or 
less to those methods of persuasion and conversion which 
are characteristic of revivalism; but they have been 
coldly let alone in this respect by most other denomi- 
nations. The Moody and Sankey movement heralded 
the birth of a new spirit. The Church of England, 
which is so seldom waked out of the beautiful but 
impassive formality of its worship, felt the need of more 
stirring efforts. ‘Missions’—a mission being a new 
name for a revival—were held first in London, and then 
in various provincial towns and cities. The ancient roof 
of the church of St. Nicholas echoed for the first time to 
the tones of a revivalist preacher—if we except John 
Knox, indeed, who was, in his own way, a very earnest 
revivalist. Even the Roman Catholics felt the influence 
of this fresh earnestness in the work of conversion. 
They held missions too, and thus furnished another 
evidence of the extent to which the religious life of the 
time has been warmed up under the influence of a 
renewed spirit of revivalism. It is to be doubted whether, 
when the history of the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century comes to be written, the unusual activity of 
religious life in England will not claim distinct and very 
prominent mention amongst the principal events of the 
period.” 


GENERAL. 


—The week of prayer was quite generally observed in 
London and other parts of England; and the meetings 
are fully reported in the religious press of that city. 

—The Rev. Dr. 8S. Landrum, of Memphis, will begin 
to publish in April, in The Bible Student, a series of his- 
torical sermons on the yellow-fever epidemic of 1878. 


—The Young Men’s Christian Association of Cincin- 
nati, according to its last annual report (up to Oct. 31, 
1878), held 727 meetings in its building, attended by 
37,530 persons. The attendance at the noonday prayer- 
meeting was 5,439, at the reading-room and library, 58,477, 
165 persons signed the temperance pledge, and 37 con- 
versions were reported. The total membership is 1048. 

—Roman Catholicism in France seems to some observers 
to be losing ground, M., Réveillaud says, in The Catholic 





Presbyterian, the British Presbyterian review: “ France, 
beyond all doubt, is laboring to detach herself from 
Roman Catholicism, whether this is to be gradually or at 
once. The latest elections turned out against Clericalism, 
and as Roman Catholicism among us will not separate 
her cause from that of Ultramontanism, one may say that 
the elections struck a blow at Roman Catholicism. It is 
enough to listen to the lamentations of the clerical papers, 
to the complaints of the Abbé Bougaud, Vicar-General of 
Orleans, about the daily increasing difficulty of recruiting 
the priestly ranks, to the despairing appeals for Peter’s 
Pence, and for the furtherance of other Catholic con- 
trivances; it is enough, on the other hand, to see the 
churches deserted in three-quarters of the provinces, and 
the increasing number of civil interments, to understand 
the reality of the rupture, daily widening into a divorce, 
that has taken place between the Romish Church and 
the population of France.” 


—Of the use of the Creek language, in the Bible and 
elsewhere, as an aid to religious work in the Indian Ter- 
ritory, the Bible Society Record says: “The manuscript 
of a translation of the Acts is now in the hands of the 
printer at the Bible House. Letters and testimonials 
from the Indian Territory give evidence that it will be 
acceptable and useful. Its publication is asked for by 
the missionaries of the Southern Presbyterian Church, 
the Methodist Episcopal Church South, and the Southern 
Baptist Home Missionary Board. Many of the preach- 
ers among Creeks speak and read no English. They 
need more of the Scriptures in their own language. The 
Rey. W.S. Robertson writes that there is a beginning 
made of Sunday-schools in which instruction will be 
given in the native tongue. Hitherto only English has 
been used, and ‘to many of the pupils Chinese would 
have been just as useful.’ He says: “ Families are begin- 
ning to read the Creek Scriptures at their family worship. 
I think there are very few preachers in the Creek or 
Seminole nations who do not take the Creek Scriptures 
into the pulpit and read their text, while many read 
portions of them as a part of their ordinary services. 
All this is a great advance from the time when the 
preacher got his text from some other person.’ ” 


—At the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
in Ireland, last year, the Rev. W. Fleming Stevenson, 
convener of the Assembly’s foreign mission, made a 
report, which has now been printed, concerning the con- 
dition of the general mission field in Asia. He finds 
many hopeful signs in India, China, and Japan, especially 
the latter, where the new culture and the social breakings 
are in favor of Christianity. Mr. Stevenson, however, warns 
friends of missions not to put their trust in gratitude for 
help in famine, or in the breaking down of Hinduism 
among the better classes; but rather in the active spread 
of Christian work. He says: “We are in danger of 
counting too much on the influence of the help benevo- 
lently sent in time of famine. These Indian famines 
have been terrible: the sight of the famine camps in 
Arcot and Madras, the starved skeletons by the roadside, 
the tales we heard from those who had been through the 
suffering, the knowledge of the vast multitudes that 
perished, were heart-rending. The charity that rose up 
at home to meet the need was magnificent, and it has left 
a deep mark upon the country. In China, where the 
famine has been still more awful, where the loss of life 
may amount to twice the population of our island, where, 
within thestricken region, the utter desolation is indescrib- 
able, and where such horrors of ancient famine as had 
been thought scarely credible are daily reproduced, the 
charity that was poured in (though compared with India 
the stream has been slender), and the self-sacrifice of the 
missionaries, have already wrought some change in the 
attitude of the people. But all these kindly feelings are 
only preparing the people to receive the gospel. They 
will not effect any religious revolution, or touch those 


-moral sores that spread over the entire body of these 


heathen nations. It is only from the gospel of Christ 
that we can hope for what these nations want; the fight 
with the gigantic evils and superstitions that overspread 
them must be fought in the power of his cross; and this, 
the true help we bring, we must bring speedily. It must 
not be supposed that because educated men are indifferent 
to Hinduism, India is at once leaning towards Christ. 
There are infidel and destructive forces at work among 
all the younger and many of the older men. Indifference 
to Hinduism may be only the sign of a deadening indif- 
ference to Christianity, and to whatever is noble and 
inspiring ; and a reign of indifference would be no help 
tothe gospel. Enlightenment does not cast out idolatry. 
The manager of the most stately temple in Southern India 
is the most enlightened man in the town; and able and 
thoughtful men likethe First Prince of Travancore defend 





the idolatry of their countrymen. Remember we have not 
only custom and pride and the dislike of the conquered 
to fight as well as religion, and that caste goes with 
religion against us, but that we must meet the infidelity 
that has been introduced along with western culture. 
Christianity is not the only influence under which men 
come who have been educated in the English schools : 
for, among that class, skepticism is at present the quickest 
growth. Bombay had not a complete Marathi Bible 
until 1847, but in 1843 it had ten anti-Christian papers. 
The commonest book that is offered in the Calcutta bazaar 
is a cheap edition of Tom Paine.” 


BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


A COMPREHENSIVE COMMENTARY.* 


In nothing is the evidence more clear of enlarged interest 
in Bible study than in the multiplying editions of the Scrip- 
tures which are pressed upon public attention. Each month 
shows a “new and improved” edition of the sacred volume 
for use in class or desk. The “ Teachers’ Bibles” are now a 
library in themselves—both in their number and in their 
comprehensiveness. They have come to include references, 
concordances, indexes, maps, itineraries, harmonies, tables, 
and other aids to study almost innumerable. But even these 
do not meet every want of a Bible student. There must be 
comments—critical, homiletical, and practical. These also 
are being multiplied as never before. Within a brief time 
we have had newly presented or newly annotinced such 
extended commentaries as Lange’s; the Speaker’s; Jamie- 
son, Fausset, and Brown’s; Schaff and Riddle’s; Abbott’s; 
Nevins’s; Ellicott’s; Eadie’s; and indeed a host of others. 
And the end is not yet. 

With all the newer commentaries there is an added 
demand for the older approved ones; and there are republi- 
cations of Henry and Trapp and Scott; as well as eclectic 
compilations of the old and the new. And this is well; for 
while there have been great advances in biblical scholarship 
and research within the past few years, it would not be easy 
to improve on the godliness and pungency of the commen- 
tators of the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. 
What we need in the commentary of the present day is the 
freshness of the later work combined with the wit and the 
unction of the best of that of olden time. This combination 
is aimed at—and is well met—in this new “Comprehensive 
Commentary.” 

The full text of the Bible is given, with the parallel texts 
of the ordinary marginal references printed in full, in finer 
type, between the double column of the main text. This 
in itself forms an admirable commentary—quite as good 
as the more expensive Bagster’s “Commentary Wholly 
Biblical.” Its double, or rather its triple, convenience can- 
not be overpraised; it saves the work of looking up the 
right reference, it saves the trouble of going over many 
irrelevant references before finding the right one, and it 
saves from being misled by the errors which are sure to 
creep into the mass of printed numerical references, to an 
extent that seriously annoys the biblical worker, even with 
the best printed books. It also brings before the eye the 
parallel passage in immediate conjunction with the original 
text, and enables the student to compare the two as he could 
not by looking at each separately. 

The several books of the Bible, and the several larger 
divisions also, have their appropriate introductions—histori- 
cal or otherwise—which are pretty full, and yet concise and 
brief. There are also tables of weights, measures, money, 
time, and the like; and a full geographical index at the 
end, to every place or region put down on the numerous 
maps. All these features seem to hit the happy amount 
and arrangement requisite for quick utility. The matters 
which usually load up long and showy tables appear to be 
distributed through the text as wanted. Things that belong 
to a comprehensive view are generally given in the group- 
ings, while the details are put back to their place in the 
text of the commentary. The maps and plans are superb. 
The ordinary Bible reader will hardly be able to find such 
elsewhere, either for accuracy or for elegance in engraving, 
printing, and tasteful coloring. No common series of bibli- 
cal maps equals them ; though, of course, they will not take 
the place of the student’s library of maps, gathered from 
German, English, and French sources, to those who can 
afford them. 

The numerous steel engravings, and other illustrations 
scattered through the work, are fine and useful. All may 
not value the beautiful engravings of Raphael’s Madonna in 
the chair, of the Pitti Palace in Florence, or the Ruth and 
Naomi of Le Jeune; but there can be enly one opinion as 
to the many well-executed and accurate views of scenes and 





*A New Illustrated Comprehensive Commentary on the Holy Bible: 
Embracing the complete Critical and Explanatory Commentary of 
Jamieson, Fausset,and Brown; also the practical and devotional por- 
tions of Henry and Scott. Hartford,Conn.: A. D. Worthington & Co. 
(4to, 2 vols., half Turkey.) 
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places in Bible lands, which not only please the eye, but | Dr. Vaughan, Master of the Temple, London, there is a great 


are a means of instruction to the student. deal of learning and thought and fire, though his volumi- 

On the page opposite the text are two separate portions: | nous publications vary much in merit, as compared volume 
above, the selections from Henry and Scott, and below the with volume or part with part. They are nearly all to be 
notes and commentary of Jamieson, Fausset, and Brown. | classed, however, with the more profitable religious reading 
Of Henry, the prince of practical commentators (those of the time. The present volume consists of sermons 
“hands and feet” of biblical study, while the critical inves- | preached, during the past three years, before the universities 
tigators are the “eyes and head”—to use Henry’s own | of Oxford and Cambridge, but for the most part suitable for 


simile), nothing need here be said ; nor of the time-enduring | cisatlantic readers, The fair pages of the book are dis- 
| figured by the too frequent use of italics. When will printers 


reflections of the staid and pious Scott. The notes of the | 

three Scotch commentators are terse, varied, generally crit- learn that ministers italicize for pulpit emphasis, and not for 
ical, though not exclusively so; and distinguished for their | the printed page? (16mo, cloth, pp. vii, 263. Price, $1.50.) 
availableness no less than for their utility. = : 


This is, of course, a book for the family, or for the library | A Glossary of Biological, Anatomical, and Physiological 
table, rather than for the Sunday-school teacher in hig ordi- | Terms. By Thomas Dunman. New York: D. Appleton & 
nary class work ; although it may well be studied by him in the | Gg -.A_ convenient handbook of terms technical in the 
home preparation of his lesson. It isa large quarto, originally 


sciences belonging to the higher animal organisms, of use 
published in fifty-two parts; but now also issued in one large 


chiefly to medical students, or those who wish to follow the 
volume or in two. Itcan still be taken and paid for in parts, | modern writers on biology, whether fact er speculation. The 
or obtained in its complete form. An added inducement to | terms to be defined are printed in clear, bold type, with accent 
its purchase is made by the publishers in an agreement to | marked, as well as other details of pronunciation where 
bind the work without charge for subscribers who send the | necessary. The definitions are concise, so much so as now 
parts to them by express. Its whole cost of twenty-six dol- | and then to make two or three additional searches necessary 
lars makes it by nomeans an expensive work for one of its sort. | in order to define the definition. The more the student 
The crowning excellence of this work is double: it is | knows, the more useful the vocabulary will be—as a reminder. 
multum in parvo ; and it is handy for use. It is an arsenal (16mo, cloth, pp. vi, 161. Price, $1.00.) 
of implements in good order, and each in its place. For its sind 
sphere it seems to be without an equal. 


The Multitudinous Seas. By 8. G. W. Benjamin. New 
5 York: D. Appleton & Company.—This is a pleasantly 
The Natural History of the Agricultural Ant of Texas. By | written little book of Appletons’ New Handy Volume Series, 
Henry Christopher McCook. Philadelphia: Academy of | and is well worth the attention of the hour which its perusal 


Natural Sciences.—The work in hand is a happy illustration | requires. Mr. Benjamin seeins thoroughly conversant with 





Who Did It is, that it is morbid in tone and dull in execu- 
tion. (Sq. 16mo, paper, pp. 137. Price, 30 cents.) 

English Synonymes explained in Alphabetical Order. By 
George Crabb, A. M. New York: Harper & Brothers.— 
This neat new addition of Crabb’s well-known and useful 
work very properly takes the place of the old edition, the 
plates of which had become much worn by many impressions. 
The page is clearly printed and yet compact; and the book, 
as one demanding frequent use, is strongly bound, the pages 
lying flat wherever opened. (12mo, cloth, pp. 856. Price, 
$2.50.) 


Soldier and Pioneer. By E. L. Anderson. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons.—This neatly produced volume is a 
brief and direct memoir of Lieutenant-Colonel Richard 
Clough Anderson, Senior, of the Continental Army. Such a 
book, preserving biographical facts-without an encumbrance 
of verbiage, is of value as an historical contribution as well as 
a family memorial. (Sm. 4to, pp. 63. Price, $1.00.) 


A Time for Everything. New York: Robert Carter & 
Brothers.—This little volume, which is prettily printed and 
bound, contains a brief and practical exposition of the idea 
contained in the title. It treats of the Christian employ- 
ment of time, especially in relation to amusements. (32mo, 
cloth, pp. 50.) 


Mr. A. O. Van Lennep, of Montclair, N. J., writes that 
there have been placed in his hands for disposal, at quite 
moderate prices, a number of stereoscopic views of Jerusa- 
lem and of the people of the East. 


of a sensible choice among recreations, though evidently the 
author owes that choice to his natural bent quite as much as 
to his good sober sense. He is well known as the living 
authority on ants and spiders among the members of the 
Philadelphia Academy of Natural Sciences, no less than as 
the faithful pastor of the Tabernacle Presbyterian Church of 
Philadelphia, “whose kindness to their pastor allows the 
annual summer vacations which have made possible the 
prosecution and publication” of the author’s nature-studies, 
and to whom “this book is affectionately inscribed.” The 
book is the summary of the author’s personal investigations 
and studies of the “agricultural ant,” the Pogonomyrmex 
barbatus, of the Southern United States, which he went to 
Texas to see and study, in the summer of 1877, This ant is 
one of the harvesting ants, whose existence, because outside of 
Europe, has been more or less-explicitly denied by European 
naturalists for more than a century, causing many unnatural 
comments on Proverbs6: 6-8; 30: 25; but whose existence and 
habits are here set forth with the clearness and accuracy of 
the careful personal investigator, who is equally careful—as 
the blackboard man in Sunday-school—to make his readers 
understand what he says. It is hardly to our purpose here 
to attempt an outline of the book: one who desires to know 
the true interpretation of the sayings of the wise man, as 
well as to see how all creation praises the Parent of all good, 
should go to the book itself; and there learn in the carefully 
written text, and from the one hundred and twenty-seven | 
photolithographic illustrations on twenty-four plates, how 
these intelligent creatures make their clearings and roads, 
build their granaries, lay up their food, and generally carry 
out their common labors and interests under a civil polity | 
“ without guide, overseer, or ruler.” Nor is the conduct of | 
the individuals less interesting and instructive: it abounds 
in lessons of patience, energy, cleanliness, helpfulness. The 
sluggard may go to the ant to learn the lesson of washing | 
himself, combing his hair, and otherwise keeping his person | 
neat, as well as that of forehanded diligence. But the book | 
is one that must be read to be appreciated. It will take its | 
place on the library shelves of the professed students of nat- | 
ural history, at home and abroad ; for it is the first record of 
a thorough trustworthy personal investigation of the subject ; 
and it will not be overlooked by the ordinary reader who 
loves to get reliable information in an entertaining shape. 
(16mo, pp. 310. Cloth, $4.00.) 











Captain Nelson : A Romance of Colonial Days. By Samuel 
Adams Drake. New York: Harper & Brothers.—It has 
been said of Goldsmith’s Traveller that its design far exceeds 
its execution; and that is exactly true of the novel before us. 
The plot is good, and the situations highly dramatic—or 
might be if worked up with any fire. The story begins 
admirably, but after the first two or three chapters the 
author writes as with a weary pen, and so his book is a fail- 
ure. The construction of this book is so like those of Cooper’s, 
which dealt with the same Revolutionary era, that one can- 
not help feeling that what is now so “ weary, flat, stale, and | 
unprofitable” might, in Cooper’s hands, have become an 
effective romance. The book, however, is pure and healthy 
in tone, and that is a merit which too few of the modern 
novels possess, (Svo, paper, pp. 174. Price, 75 cents.) 





My Son, Give Me thine Heart. By C. J. Vaughan, D.D. 








New York: Macmillan & Co.—In the sermons of the Rev. 


sea literature from Homer down the ages to Poe, and inter- , a 
sperses his many interesting and useful facts with numerous | The late Richard Henry Dana, Senior, the poet, who died 
apt quotations and allusions. That the author should share | i? Boston hes Febr uary 2, at the age of ninety-one, took part 
in some degree the seaman’s superstitions seems but a neces- in the Unitarian controversies in Massachusetts at the begin- 
sary complement of the book ; but his occasional remarks ning of the present century, writing on the evangelical side. 
indicative of disbelief in futurity can never be anything but CF 6, eT 
painful. (18mo, paper, illustrated, pp. 132. Price, 35 cents.) The publishing and bookselling business of the late U. D. 
ao arlene Ane gite Ward, of New York, will be continued by Mr. Samuel H. D. 
The Jewish-Christian Church. By B. A. Hinsdale, A.M. Ward, his son, and Mr. James L. Drummond, under the firm 
Cincinnati: Standard Publishing Company.—This book is | 9®™¢ of Ward & Drummond. Both these gentlemen were 
the condensation of a larger plan, as might have been seen | *880ciated with Mr. Ward for many years. 
from its fullness of thought, had the author not told us so in ih etd 
his preface. It comprises two parts : Some features of Jewish | Harper & Brothers add to their Half-Hour Series, Charles 
Culture, and The Jewish-Christian Church ; and the whole | Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses (25 cents), and An Inter- 
is a good summary of fact, mingled with a good deal of | national Episode. a story by Henry Jamer, Jr. (20 cer}. 
pretty sensible speculation. The Jewish-Christian Church | The former was worth adding to a series which already 
is, of course, the church of the early apostles, and such por- | included Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare, and the Rev. A. J. 
tions of the church as retained their adherence to Jewish | Church’s Stories from Homer and Stories from Virgil. It 
ceremonials in greater or less measure till the march of | should be remembered, however, that Lamb’s Adventures of 
events shook them clear of it. (16mo, cloth, pp. 111.) Ulysses, though better suited for reading aloud than any 
ordinary translation of the Odyssey, is not wholly free from 
Donald’s School Days. By Gen. 0.0. Howard, U.S.A, Bos- | Objection on moral grounds. 
ton: Lee & Shepard.—This juvenile story would possess interest . oa — 
to the reader were it only asa literary contribution froma| The International Young Men’s Christian Association 
military man actively engaged in the field. But it will also | Committee has ined 8 new edition of its list of — 
be read for its pictures of country life in New England, and its | ™eeting topics for 1879, under the following changed title: 
records of the school and college experiences of thirty or | “Three hundred topics for the prayer-meetings of 1879; one 
forty years ago. Its religious purpose is excellent through- | for each day, Sundays excepted. For the use of pastors, 
out, though the author does not interrupt the narrative | associations, and others active in Christian work.” The 
to insert moral reflections. The great defect of the story lies | Pamphlet is sold at five cents a a fifty cents a dozen, 
in a certain lack of fire and spirit. (16mo, cloth, illustrated, | and may be naan of Mr. R. C. Morse, secretary of the 
pp. vii, 369. Price, $1.25.) | committee, Y. M. C. A. building, 4th Avenue and 23d 
2 | Street, New York. 








She i ; 
Through Asiatic Turkey. By Grattan Geary. New York: 
Harper & Brothers.—This is no ordinary narrative of a | 
pleasure-seeking traveler, but one of true old-fashioned | yye 
: : Spise ‘hurch.. By his. Wife. Crown 8vo, ¢ ‘ » 
interest. It tells the story of a trip from Bombay to the | eo podd, Mead, Co. Price, $2.50. ee Say ee 
Bosporus, through dangers and difficulties, by an experi- | signing the Contract, and what it Cost. By Martha Finley. 12mo, cloth, 
a . 40, The same. rice, $1.00. 
enced and well-prepared traveler, able and successful in| PP *# *Bes* nities 
° ° ; The Episcopal Register Almanac and Church Calendar, for the Year of 
gleaning the really valuable and needed information from Our Lord, 1879, (For gratuitous distribution among the patrons of 
° ° P ° I pis al Register.) 1l2mo. paper, pp. 65. Philadelphia: Y 
the countries through which he journeyed. It is one of the Soe ee Se a 
most valuable of the Franklin Square Library series, and | The Jewish-Christian Church; a monograph. | By B. A. Hinsdale, A.M. 
} 12mo, cloth, pp. 111. Cincinnati: Stand 
The Duty of the Church. By Canon Farrar. 12mo, paper, pp. 22. New 
two-dollar shape. York: National Temperance Society. Price, 10 cents. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


moir of George David Cummins, D.D., First Bishop of the Reformed 


& Stavely. 
P : ; rd Publishing ( 7 
gives for fifteen cents what would be worth paying for in a | sor Aaeureme aden c 5. 


| Beware of Strong Drink. A Temperance Concert Exercise.: By Mrs. 


. ». H.T . 16mo, , Pp. 14. Thesame. Price, 6 
Bel-Marjory: A Tale. By L. T. Meade. Robert Carter & | EET sc ou ney — - : . a ne. See ee 
: The Crowning Triumph; a new collection of sacred songs and gospel 
Brothers.—The author of the present volume is to be ranked | hymns. Imo, boards, pp. 12. Philadelphia: F. A. North & Co. 
. : ice, 35 cents. 
among the pleasanter contemporary English writers of| *™**°e® 
ligt ° The Works of President Edwards; with valuable additions and a copi- 
religious stories for the young. These pages narrate the | ~~ ous index. A vols.. Svo, cloth, pp. iv, 872; vil, Gil; xii, 639; v, 710. 
° : New York: ert Carter & Brothers. Price, $6.00. 
growth of the character of a London orphan, and describe | ac Aintioa ee ee ee sectaghs as 
: -- _ | The Life and Letters of the Rey. William Pennefather, B.A. Edited by 
her influence upon her lovers and others, and the sacrifice | “the Rev. Robert Braithwaite. Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. xv, 536. The 
, . » | same. Price, $2.50. 
she was ready to make for one of them. Without possessing | ““™* Pree ® 
° ° a. wo . . . | Heredity. By Joseph Cook. (Boston Monday Lectures.) 12mo, cloth 
high literary merit, it is a fairly good story for older girls. pp. Vili, 268. Boston: Houghton, Osgood, & Co. Price, $1.50. 
The type and paper are handsome. (l6mo, cloth, pp. iv, 
380. Price, $1.50.) 


Goethe and Schiller: Their Lives and Works. Including a commentary 
} on Goethe’s Faust. By Hjalmar H. Boyesen. 1l2mo, cloth, pp. xxi, 
424. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. Price, $2.00, 


Lectures on the Origin and Growth of Religion, as illustrated by the 


Religions of India. By F. Max Muller, M.A. 12mo, cloth, pp. xvi, 
382. Thesame. Price, $2.50. 


Who Did It? By Mark Frazier. New York: The Au- 
thors’ Publishing Company.—In these days, when the very 
best of literature can be had for a mere song, it is surprising 
that books like the one before us should find a single pur- 
chaser. Lacking plot, artistic merit, moral,—everything 


St. Paul at Athens: Spiritual Christianity in relation to some aspects of 
Modern Thought. By Charles Shakespeare, B.A., with a preface by 
Canon Farrar. 1l2mo, cloth, pp. xvi, 167. Thesame. Price, $1.25. 


Modern Rhymes. By William Entriken Baily. 16mo, cloth, pp. 104. 
Philadelphia: Printed by J B. Lippincott & Co. Price, $1.00, 


. A ° Philomene’s Marriages. A Novel. By Henri Greville. Witha preface 
that is necessary to a good novel,—stories of this class are only to her American readers. Translated by Miss Helen Stanley. Sq 


fit for the waste-paper basket. The best that can be said for Price, = 





. B. Peterson & Brothers. 
Price 
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BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 

A correct statement of the circulation of | 
The Sunday School Times is given each week. 
The regular edition this week is 27,900 copies. 
Advertisers are free to examine the subscrip- 





rate for ordinary advertisements 15 cents per 
agate line for each and every insertion. 

The circulation of The Scholars’ Quar- | 
terly, for the present quarter, has already | 
reached 150,000 copies. Send seven cents | 
for a specimen. Your scholars will like it. 


Get the Best. Therefore send for speci- 
men copies Labor of Love and Food for 
Lambs, choice Sunday-school papers. | 
Edwin A. Wilson, Springfield, Illinois, 
Publisher. 








AN EXTENDED POPULARITY. — Each | 
year finds “ Brown’s Bronchial Troches” in | 
new localities, in various parts of the world. 
For relieving Coughs, Colds, and Throat 
Diseases, the Troches have been proved 
reliable. 





CAMDEN & ATLANTIC RAILROAD. 


WINTER Express TRAIN TO ATLANTIC 
Ciry.—The Camden & Atlantic Railroad 
Company have decided to run a Saturday 
Express Train every Saturday until further 
notice, leaving Vine St. Ferry on Saturdays 
only at 3 P. M. and returning, leaving 
Atlantic City on Mondays only at 8 A. M. 
This train will be run especially for the 
accommodation of winter visitors to Atlantic 
City. It will make no stops except at 
Penna. R. R. Junction. Few who have 
not visited Atlantic City during the winter | 








the atmosphere is, or how much benefit | 
visitors receive. About fifteen boarding- 
houses are open, and will doa good business. 
The Company’s cars are first-class and 
heated, and we are informed that Private 
Cars can be secured for invalids and others 


at a low rate, upon application to the Treas- 
urer. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 
KANTNER'S Book of Se eS children. 





Over 
2,000 engravin Price. & Walker, 1113 


gs. 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


SARATOGA pot ogg IN WINTER ~ Drs. “Strong’s 
Remedial Institute Russian, Hydro- 
pathic and Electric Lane and other Valu- 
able facilities for en ervous, Lung, Femal 
reduced. Send for circular. 


HEEOES - Gaaeere By James F. Cons ¥. G. 

RS. An aueenenting and ennobling work of read life, 
describing the achievements of seven of the most efti- 

cient friends of humanity. 232 pp. Four engrav 

80 cts. By American Tract Society, N. Y. De = 

tory, 1512 Chestnut St., Phila. Send for copy o: 

Iuiustrated Christian Weekly. 





FIFTY WRITERS. 


Fifty of the more prominent contributors to THe Sunpay Scnoo. Tres 
during the past three years are named below. This list shows something of the 
tion list at any time. Uniform advertising | standing of The Sunday School Times among the religious papers of the land, 
and the readers of the paper may safely count it a fair indication of what is to 


| ‘be expected in the future. 


PROF. AUSTIN PHELPS, D.D. 
PROF. TAYLER LEWIS, D.D. 
PROF. A. C. KENDRICK, D.D. 
PROF. D. R. GOODWIN, D.D. 
PROF. W. C. WILKINSON, D.D. 
PROF. T. W. COIT, D.D. 
PROF. C. H. TOY, D.D. 
PROF, W. S. PLUMER, D.D. 
PROF. J. L. M. CURRY, D.D. 
PROF. M. B. RIDDLE, D.D. 
PROF. JOHN 8. HART, LL.D. 
PROF. C. A. YOUNG, PH.D. 


| EDWARD EGGLESTON. 
CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 
PAUL H. HAYNE. 
WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 
ROSE TERRY COOKE. 
MARGARET J. PRESTON. 
BENSON J. LOSSING, LL.D 
WASHINGTON GLADDEN. 


PRESIDENT R. B. HAYES. 
EX-PRESIDENT U.S. GRANT. 
SIR CHARLES REED. 
GEN. J. R. HAWLEY, 
GEN. oO. 0. HOWARD. 


BISHOP A. C. COXE, D.D. 
BISHOP E. pz SCHWEINITZ, D.D. 
W. M. TAYLOR, D.D. 
HOWARD CROSBY, D.D. 
JOHN HALL, D.D. 
C. 8. ROBINSON, D.D. 
WILLIAM ORMISTON, D.D. 
GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN, D.D. 
THE REV. NEWMAN HALL, LL.B. 
THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 
RICHARD NEWTON, D. D. 
J. H. VINCENT, D.D. 


Pres. JOHN F. HURST, D.D. 
Pres. W. W. PATTON, D.D. 
Pres. PAUL A. CHADBOURNE, LL.D. 
Pres. E. M. GALLAUDET, LL.D. 
Pres, H. G. WESTON, D.D. 
Pras. G. W. C. LEE, LL.D. 
WILLIAM C. PRIME, LL.D. 
ELIHU BURRITT. 


JOSEPH COOK. 
DWIGHT L. MOODY. 
IRA D. SANKEY. 
JOHN B. GOUGH. 
EDWARD KIMBALL, 


3 CENTS. 


Will secure a a reba of THE NATIONAL QUARTERLY, —— RGED are 


= Janu 


extent of the three captivities, a 


ruary,and March. The Quarterly con 
wo pages evoted to each lesson, there are 6 pages of Music, 


odel Program, an 0 
months know how mild and invigorating a Review Exercise, and a Temperance Lesson. 


a Map pone the 


nin hespensive Exercise, 
The Type is Clear and Distinct, 


and the appearance of the page Open and Attractive. 


20 CENTS 


Will secure a copy of THE NATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER, on trial, 
for3 months. Regular yearly subscription, $1.50; clubs of 5 or more, $1.25 each. 


ADAMS, BLACKMER, & LYON PUB. co., CHICAGO, TLL. 


5000! | FREE!! 5000!!! 


Of the little 64 page books all about the great state 
of Texas, its wonderful cheap lands, of rare invest- 
ments, better than any bank stock, gold or silver 
mines, sent free on receipt of 3 cent stamp. C. H. 

KENT, Publisher, Davenport, Iowa. 


For 
You 


’5Oc. Given Away 
Toevery reader of this paper. 

Young Folks’ Worid of Boston, Mass. 
is an elegant 8 page, 32 column illus- 
trated paper, full of pure, interestin 
andinstructive reading matter for old 
and young. Established 4 years. ‘The price is 
only 50cts. per year, To ALL who send us 50e. 
we will send the paper ong YEAR and a hand- 
somely bound Pocket Dictionary, FREE 
It gives 30,000 definitions and 250 illustrations. Thé 
forth or Dictionary is cheap at 50cts., but we give the two 














PEE PHILADELPHIA NORMAL CLASS rm meets 
every Monday evening at8 o’clock,in the Assembly | 
Room of the Presbyterian Board of Publication, 1334 
Chestnut Street. Leader, Rev. J. A. Worden. All 
superintendents, officers, and teachers, and those ex- 
pecting to be teachers are welcomed. — } 


Read the NEW YORK SUN, 
READ THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. ; 
~ Use “ Maize Flour Toilet Soap.” a 


_Rob’t Carter & Bros., Publishers, 530 Broadway, N.Y | 
_ PEMAQUID, by MRS. PRENTISS, $1.75 
Library numbers, Van Everen, 191 Fulton St., N.Y. _ 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON, Springfield, Mass. for 
_SUBSCRIBE FOR LITTELL’S LIVING AGE._ 


“The “ Automatic” Sewing Machine is the best. 














Collins’ Paragraph Testament. 414 B Broadway, N. 7; 


Beatty's Celebrated Pianos & Organs, Washington.N.J. 


_ Charles Scribner’s Sons, 743 Broadway, —: 
_ WGRCESTER’S DICTIONARY IS THE BEST. 
“ll Cent Zephyr. F inn, Seventh and Arch, Phila. 
ye Patten & Co., Publishers of Leisure Hours, N. Y. 
Send for Vick’s Floral Guide, Rochester, N.Y. 
Usk WALTER BAKER & CO.’S CHOCOLATE. — 
JOSTER's~ BON MARCHE ” for Milline 
Goods. 43 N. 8th Street. Phila. Goods = 
mats FOR CAT ‘ALOGU ES to 
‘araol! | A-4 4 Galnrin New Vork. 
— i Van Lennep, Montclair, N.J. —Exhibitions, 7 t 
tures, Museum; for Conventions, S.S.and Y.M.C 
APPLETUNS JO URNAL- —art Journal — 
Momthiy. The Best dvertising Mi —Pomuer 
()*FoRD A TEACHERS’ BIBLE, ig aS 
Thos. Nelaon & Sana. 42 Rieecker St. Ww OV 
REVELL Classified reference catalogue of 8. 8. 
supplies free toany sddreas. F. H. Revell. Chicagn 


(\ ARRIG 
G UES BROS...Phila, Pa., cy 8. Supplies. 





JERUSALEM. Gearenacees ic Views, x ~ Teachers, 
Single, 20 cts.; dozen, | 
Catalogue, scts. A. O. Van Lennep, } Monicla tir, N.. J. | 
SEND tor Casalogve of Sunday-school | Books ‘and | 
Papers pu y the American Sun Schoo! 
Tinton. No. 112? Chestnut Rtraat. ‘Phiiadalphiay ~ 
A CHEISTMAS PEESENT Every MONTH. St. Nich- 
a the handsomest children’s 
world, Subscribe now and make thi 


for a year. 00 @ year. % 
Scribner & ‘00. 743 Broodvway, New You. 








| ment in daily 


or the price of one, in order to introduce our paper into 
hew fields. Don’t send postage stamps if 7 ean help it 
but get a friend to send with you and send a dollar bill. 
| This is an honest offer, and satisfaction guaranteed or 
money returned. Mention this paper, and send now as 
this appears but once. Samples of paper Scts, Acidress, 
| Young Folks’ World, Box 5341, Boston, Mass. 


CONOMY IN A NUTSHELL. 


This book meets a felt want. 











It is not a treatise 
on economy, but a systematic plan for retrench- 
y expenses. It lasts two years. Many 
meritorious words have been said ofit. Itis ape A a 
help over the rough places in hard times. Can only 
be 


ad by enclosing 55 cents and addressing 


HILFS PARDOE, 
Philipsburg, Pa. 


USE A BINDER. 


Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of 
The Times in good condition, and have them 
at hand for reference, should use a binder. 
We can send by mail, postage paid, a strong, 
plain binder for $1.00, or a handsome one, 
half leather, for $1.50. These binders have 
been made expressly for The Times, and are 
of the best manufacture. The papers can be 
| placed in the binder week by week, thus 
| keeping the file complete. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
610 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Agents wanted. 





THE PENN MUTUAL 


Lae Bonanno CO., of Poor hia. 
“TS ACCUMULATED, 96,280,728. 
THE PENN DY isa purely Mutual Company. AU of its 
surplus premiums are returned to the nage wae 
year, thus furnishing insurance at the lowest possibl 
rates. All policies non-forfeltable for their veins. 
sat life rates. AGENTS 


Endowment pelts at 
WANTED. ppl . 8. STEPHENS, Vice-Presi- 
dent, 921 Chestnut Mont Philadelphia, Pa. 





The | Celebrated $1000 and $500 Prize 
—=eries, 37 vols., 


Ella Farman’s Works, 


The Pansy Books, 31 vols., which have an 
increasing popularity greater than any other books 
for young people in this country, and 

Select Sunday-school Libraries, Nos. 1 
to 7, inclusive, 300 volumes. 


The cheapest and best issued, are published by 


D. LOTHROP & CO., BOSTON. 
Catalogues free. 


THE DICTIONARY OF PHRASE 
AND FABLE. 


Giving{the Derivation, Source and Origin of Common 
Phrases, Allusions and words that have a Tale to 
tell. By Rev. E. CopHamM BREWER, LL.D. Fourth 
edition. Grown 8vo.. 1014 pages, cloth. $3.50; f 


calf, 00 
e above book can be had at any bookstore, 
will t be sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of the 
price. the OS 
CLax REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, 
}. 62, 628, and 628 Market St., Phila 


THE LATEST 
SUNDAY MORNING SERMONS 


Rev.C. H, Spurgeon & Rev. Dr. Talmage 


ARE PUBLISHED EVERY WEEK IN THE 


CHRISTIAN HERALD and Signs of 
Our Times. 


$1.50 per annum. Sample copies free. Agents wanted. 
JOS. SPURGEON, 63 Bible House, New York. 





AIDS FOR BIBLE STUDENTS. 
Greatly reduced in price. Never before so low.—A co: 
plete Teacher’s Bible—tine morocco, fle#ible, covered 
edge, with Bagster’s reterences, index, concordance, 
maps and engravings—now §2, formerly $5. A complete 
Tliustrated Bible Dictionary, 466 pp —now 50c., former! 
$l. A complete Bible Concordance, with e er 30,000 ref- 
erences—now 35c., formerly 75c. Sen wtpaid on 
receipt of price. BURLOCK & CO., Pu lishers, 306 


Chestnut St.. Phila. 


FOOD FOR LAMBS. 


For the Primary Classes. Nothing superior. Sim- 
pie story of the International Lessons, Weekly, 
ine illustrations. 10 or more copies, per year, 25 cents 

per copy. nae for specimen. 
DWIN A. WILSON, Springfield, Illinois. 


LABOR OF LOVE. 


Get it for your Sunday-school. Monthly. Finely | 
illustrated. Simple gospel. Nothing trashy. 
10 or more copies, per year, 16 cents a copy. 
Send for specimen. 
EDWIN A. WILSON, ee Tilinois. 


2. of the Prettiest Cards 
10c. fe.. pest-pald. Guo. I. 





ED & Co., Nassau, N.Y 





Cards with name, 10c. ant or gold, 150 


D5 sane? Agent’s outfit, 10c, Hull & Co., Hudson,N.¥, 





| 





CONDENSATIONS OF THE CLASSICS, 
NOW COMPLETE. 
THE SUPPLEMENTARY SERIES OF 


ANCIENT CLASSICS 


FOR ENGLISH READERS, 
Edited by the Rev. W. Lucas Couns, M. A. 


Fine cloth. $1 each. 
JUST ISSUED: 


PINDAR, 


By Rev. F. D. MORICE, M. A. 
The other volumes of the new series now ready are: 
I. LIVY. By the Editor. 
II. OVID. By the Rev. A. Church, M. A. 
Ill. CATULLUS, TIBULLUS, and PRO- 
PERTIUS. By the Rev. James Davies, 


16mo, 


M. A. 

IV. DEMOSTHENES. By the Rev. J. W. 
Broadribb. 

V. ARISTOTLE. By Sir Alexander Grant, 
Bart., LL.D. 


VI. THUCYDIDES. By the Editor. 
VII. LUCRETIUS. By W. H. Mallock. 


“We welcome the ) appearance of a Su mage 
Series of ‘ Ancient Classics for English whi 
was certainly very much required, if the publication 
was to re the bain for which it was originally 
designed ‘ Collins’s ‘ Livy ’ is almost if ag 
— equal to the best of the |e on : —- aE arly 

h’s y is a very complete 0! per: 
formance,” —London Times. 


“We have TS emp in praise of this series so often we 
need add nothing now. It isa great thing to have the 
marvelous treasure-house of classic literature opened 
to English readers.”—Chicugo Advance. 

“Tt —— to find a great demand, and should be in 


every school and college library, as weil as in the pri- 
vate libraries of gentlemen of culture.”— Trav- 
eller. 


*,*For sale b Booksellers nerall 
by mail, postpaid, on receipt of the ; 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., oo 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


“MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS, 


“ 176 
Pages of the choicest 
Music for Sunday 
Schools, Prayer 
and Praise Meet- 


hy _ be sent 



















CLERGY ings, and a fine 
— selection of 
PERINTEN- 


BOOK ever published. 
Contains 176 pages of the 
choicest music,including an 
elementary department on 
“Theory of Music” by J. H- 
Kurzenknabe, besides contribu- 
tions from ov er 60 of the best Hymn’ 
and Music writersintheland. S'n- 
gle copy 35¢.—¢3. 60 per dozen—#30. per 
100. CRIDER & BROTHER, 
Publishers, YORK, P A. 


GOSPEL HYMNS No, @ 


ISA 


Pronounced Success ! 


GOSPEL HYMNS No.1 and No. 2 


Have been used with great ann tance in the Sunday- 
schools, as well asin Gos eetings, Devotional 
Meetings, and Temperance # allo over the land. 


GOSPEL HYMNS No. 3 


Is full of New and Raagsing Son and wiil prove a 
worthy supplement to No. l and No, 2 in the 


SERVICE OF SACRED SONG. 


Booksellers throughout the United Siates sell the 
Gospel Hymns. Ifyou cannot get them in 2s neigh- 
horhood, send at once to either of the publ 











Price Music Edition, $30 per 100 ; 35 cents 4 Mail 
Words Only, paper covers, $5 per 100; 6 cts. by Mail. 





John Church & Co. | Bi Biglow & Main, 


CINCINNATI. E. 9th St., New York. 


Is the best Musical Monthly 

sa age 10 to 16 pages. New 

Susie each number, besides an 

elegant portrait of some musi- 

cal celebrity, and 8 pages of reading matter. Fifth 
year. CASH commissions to HoNKsT Agents, who are 
wanted in every town. Price, $1.10 per year, postpaid. 
Sample copies 15 cts. each. _Roe Stepnens, Detroit. ich, 


BOWKER’S AMMONIATED 


FOOD FOR FLOWERS. 


Send two ten-cent pieces wrapped and enclosed in a 





| letter for a trial package sufficient for twenty plants 


| for three months, including a little book on “ 


ou ever ongy with neme, | 





How to 

* by vyemaes Maynard, of 
e Massachusetts Agric ultural Coll BOWKER 

FERTILIZER CO., 43 Chatham 8t., oston; 3 Park 
Place, New York. 


STRAWBERRIES. ~421,,2° Pest st lowest 


pe 
Purity guaranteed. Ca’ mi, 
Address Granville Cowing, —y dn Delaware Co., Ind. 


make House Plants Bloom,’ 
th 
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_ PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


THE SUNDAY / SCHOOL TIMES, 


From 1 to 14 copies, - - - - $2 15 each. 
“ 15t029 “ a ee ae 
30 Copies and upwards,- - - 165 “ 


(Which includes 15 cents for postage.) 


yellow label each 
gmitie bee, pif 


itenden 
oar single subscri 
at which It can be afford 
. = will be received for any portion of & 
ear a 


rates. 
wen adi hs may be made at an any time to 0 stub, af the 
same rate at w the club, as frst [ormmes, would Se 
to subscribe anew. Such additional sub- 
at the same time with the club as 
ibacribers to pay pro 


lto name iy 
bay whe Mig it sent, but also the one to 
which t has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state, 

Any parson writing ng to renew either 4: oe or +4 


wy bales Gon will please 
paper or 


give the name of 
papers baw e sent. 
bacribers to introduce The Times to their 
specimen 


friends, can have copies sent free from this 
office to any address, 


SUPERINTENDENTS’ PAPER, $ .50. 
itendents 


latter 
departments meeting | 
ron egy es when ordering it, stats that they 


“Ta sending your renewal to to The Su itendents’ 

PS et eek Me, you have 

pald for School Times, as given on the 
we obinen eal on The Times. 


THE WEEKLY LE LESSON LEAF. 


” oS Comes, one month, - = § .60. 
‘one year, .20. 
py RE 100 coples at same rate 


THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY. 
= a aa poe months, - : oo 
ue, PEE 100 coples at the same rates 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Gro ete pet yy ye 4 
of these publications, can make 
ORF eemalbhammpen ante 

‘attles, as follows 

School Times, one year, - - 9ashillings, 

The Su ntendents’ Paper, one year, - 3shillings. 
The an op nk - Is, 6d. 
Gant tes neaee which is prepaid at this 
office. 


Letters concerning Subscriptions or Advertisements 
should be addressed to 
JOHN D. WATTLES, 
Publ 


isher, 
610 CHESTNUT STREET, ‘Philadelphia, 


FAN NES 
Cr iN NVALIDS 


Has received the most unqualified epereved from 
Physicians, Matrons, and Mothers of the highest char- 
acter and responsibility, in this and other countries. 


The Extraordinary Success 
that this food has attained in this country (the sales of 
which augre eqate as much as all other foods combined } 
is due to ntrinsic merit, containing, as it does, al 
the elemeuts essential to D growth and and repair, either in 
the Infant or Invalid. Ridge’s Food 
Is not a Medicine, 


neither is it a new, untried pre 












eoton having been 


in use in England and the Uni years,— 
but it is a steam-c whasae all the flesh- 
It is a fact 


eaneg properties are caretuily retained, 
hat 


Multitudes of Infants 


are slowly starving at a period of infancy when devel- 
opmentand growth are remarkably active, because of 
inability of mothers to furnish the necessary nutri- 


ment, on account of overtaxing the nervous system 
and by eclonged lactation, thus lowering the standard 
of health in both 


GE'S 
Der; or IN 


FAN NS 
ods "AND AYVALIDS 


From a chemical antiaied. approximates nearer to 
human milk than any other preparation. 

The success af Ridge’s Food has caused the market 
to be overrun with worthless imitations. In asking 
for RIDGR’'S FOOD see that you get it. Take no other. 
Can be had of almost any. Druggist. In cans of 35 
cents, 65 cents, $1.25 and $1.72, bearing the signature ot 


WOOLRICH & CO., 
on every label, 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


AND STEREOPTICONS. 
we Public, Santor echanl. ¢ ont} Meme a. 


C, TMILLIGAN, 7 728. Chestnut ut St., Ph "Philad’ a. . 
Bey es 





usiness for 
i J 


SOO nice er" Cartis & Henry, im & ah Se Phila 


* Moody’s 





@Z™ 300 CHURCHES “yp 





In and near Philadelphia have the Burdett Organ. The distinguished 
musical author and critic, James Bellak, of Philadelphia, says it is “ The 


Musical Wonder of the Age.” 


CE: ae. te 


=i Moa 


Ss su 








Address, BURDETT ORGAN cO., Limited, Erie, Pa. 


AGENTS WANTED. 





ents wanted for Comprehensive Commentary 
aa ress A. D. Worthington & Co., Hartford. Conn. 


PAY.— With Stencil Outtits. What costs 4 cts 
BIG sells sagitiy for 50 cts. Catalogue free. 5. M. 
SPENCER, iz ‘Washington St.. Boston, Mass. 
ABBOTT'S LARGE TYPE (Illustrated) NEW 
WITH NOTES, isa spl did x fo hy « 
a splen work for oO! ns 
like it, All want ft. Price ddrese, H 
GOODAPEED & ¢ 00. Now T Yor x! Cine cinnatl, Ohlo. 
make quick sales and the best 
AG ENT profits selling our New Books, 
Golden Thoughts on Mother, 
Home, and Heaven.” “Curiosities of the Bible.” 
Authorized Sermons, Bibles, etc. oo, 
for fall particulars. E. B, TREAT, Publisher, 
Broadway, N.Y. 

WANTED, AGENTS FOR THE 
ERRORS OF ROMANISM. 
The best book ever published, being ocunei> ex 
sition of tnis base m, which Y Gareien, 
and atte and by its insidious influences ‘ts trying to 
destroy our gi Republic, Free se , and every- 
thing that Priesthood cannot control, edited by the 
most eminent Protestant Bishops and other Divines. 
Profusely illustrated with rtraits of contributors, 
Every person who values om should have this 

work. Address for circulars, 
J. H. CHAMBERS, St. Louis, Mo. 


TS WANTE D for the 


Wok DAYS OF GOD, 


BY PROF. HERBERT W. MORRIS, A. M., D. D. 
The Grand History of the WoRLD BEFORE ADAM. 
Its pao Seeens origin, thrilling and oneness changes ln 
paren a fit abode for man. The beauties, wonders 
and realities Of PLaNn asshown by SCIENCE. So plain, 
clear and easily understood that all read it with 
delight. Strongest commendations. Send forcircular 
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J. C. MeCURDY & CO., Philadelphia. 
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YOUNG PEOPLE’S 
illustrated Bible History. 


Over 140,000 copies ordered in advance of 
publication. 
The best and easiest book to sell, 


This work contains an interesting account of the 
great events mentioned in the Old and New Testa- 
ments, the lives of the Patriarchs, Judges, Kings, and 


Prophets 

CHRIST AND HIS APOSTLES, 
And a the remarkable women and children men- 
tioned in the Sacred Volume. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH RiEe ANT STEEL 
ENGRAVINGS 


For terms and territory apply to 


THE HENRY BILL PUBLISHING CO., 
NORWICH, CONN. 


BACK NUMBERS. 


The Publisher of the Labor of Love is prepared to 


furnish this excellent paper in a semi-monthly or 
weekly edition, made up of back numbers, pure and 
fresh, just as good as the current number, at the fol- 


lowing low rate. 
be used at any tim 
Semi- wm Bem 100 copies, one vear, $28.00. 
Weekly, 100 copies, one year, $52.00, 
10 or More Copies, Same rate per year. 


Get specimen. EDWIN A, WILSON, Springfield, tl. 
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d stamp for Ulustrated circular. 
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XCELLENT 


Every Sunday School can afford this 
NEW SONG BOOK, 
Costs only $10 ® 100 Copies. 


With 115 Hymns and Tunes, new and old, 
adapted to the 


INTERNATIONAL LESSONS. 


VANGELICAL 


HYMN SERVICE 
Meets All the Demands of Sunday School Worship. 
Sent by Mail on receipt of 15 cts. 
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CALVARY SONCS. 


By T. E. PERKINS and 
CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D. 
Author of Songs for the Sanctuary. 


Both words and music are of a high order, and those 
who have used the book most, agg it superior 


Rev. 


to any other for Sunday-school use. 


cents, or $30 per 


American Sunda 
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WORTH REPEATING. 


HOME. 


[M. A. 8S. M., in The Sunday at Home. ]} 


Where is the happiest home on, earth ? 
’Tis not ’mid scenes of noisy mirth ; 
But where God’s favor, sought aright, 
Fills every breast with joy and light. 


The richest home? It is not found 
Where wealth and splendor most abound ; 
But wheresoe’er, in hall or cot, 

Men live contented with their lot. 


The fairest home? It is not placed 

In scenes with outward beauty graced ; 
But where kind words and smiles impart 
A constant sunshine to the heart. 


On such a home of peace and love 

God showers his blessing from above ; 
And angels, watching o’er it, er 

“Lo! this is like our home on high! “a 


THE WORTH OF THE INQUIRY- 
ROOM. 


[By Dwight L. Moody.] 


Even in the best sermon something may 
be said which will be a remedy to one, but 
poison to another. As no two persons are 
alike, so the same advice never suits two 
persons alike, and Christian experiences 
vary as much as characters do. The 
medicine which is good for one disease 
will not do for another, and two persons 
afflicted with the same spiritual complaint 
cannot be given the same prescription. 
But when you go into the inquiry-room 
you must have the scriptural pharmaco- 
pia in your hand. The Bible I consider 
the great medicine book for all spiritual 
troubles. You must never give your own 
experience, Never, never, never! Nor 
should you give vent to any of your own 
opinions. Confine yourself closely to the 
Bible. There is not a difficulty that can 
be put forward which the Bible does not 
answer. If you undertake to tell an 
inquirer how you felt when you were con- 
verted, the chances are he will look for a 
similar experience, and if he does not get. 
it he will give up in despair. 

About the first persons that we have to 
deal with in the inquiry-room are your 
nominal Christians, and right here I want 
to correct an impression that has got 
abroad and into print, that I do not think 
any halting Christians will get to heaven. 
This is not so, but I favor their getting a 
little joy on this earth, and not going 
hobbling to heaven on crutches when the 
can goon the wing. I would like to ok 
about nominal Christians, but must hurry 
on. Suffice it to say I usually point out 
to them the fifth chapter and thirteenth 
verse of the first epistle of John. 

The second class are the backsliders— 
those who have once known Christ but 
left him. These need a peculiar handling. 
There is a good deal in Jeremiah that 
applies to them, as for instance—“ Thus 


saith the Lord! what iniquity have you 
found inme?” I hold them right down 
to that. There is no reason for their 


leaving Christ unless they have found 
some iniquity in him, and then I try to 
have them find out if the iniquity may not 
have crept into themselves. Then again, 
in the second chapter and ninth verse of 
Jeremiah—“TI will yet plead with thee, 
saith the Lord, and with your children’s 
children will I plead.” d is pleading 
with them, and all they have to do is to 
come back. If they still hold out, I pass 
to the nineteenth verse: “Thine own 
wickedness shall correct thee, and thy 
backslidings shall reprove thee.” I never 
knew of a backslider in my life whose 
iniquity did not come back upon him by 
the ruin of his family. Then, to console 
them, I just turn to the fourteenth chapter 
of Hosea: “O Israel, return unto the 
Lord thy God; I will heal their back- 
sliding; I will love them freely, for my 
anger is turned away.” A great deal 
better than all your exhorting is to tell 
them just what God says. 

The third class are those who are slight] 
convinced. You don’t want to deal wit 
those in any other way than to show them 
they are under the law. They must find 
out that they are miserable sinners before 
they can do anything else. You must 
just show them where they are. Oh, how 
tired I am of this superficial work ! People 
who are seeking salvation must give up all 
this levity, and curiosity, and vanity, and 
worldliness. I think that the third chap- 
ter of Romans and tenth verse does very 
well to probe a man with: “And it is 
written there is none righteous; no, not 
one.” If I cannot get them on any other 
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sin, | am sure to hit them on the sin of 
unbelief, which is the mother of all sin. 
Adam fell right there. Do not mind how 
careless people seem in the inquiry-room. 
The most seemingly indifferent person will 
robably come again to-morrow night. 
Ko matter how they take it, hold up the 
looking-glass and Tet ple see them- 
selves and know how ugly they are. You 
will have done your duty then. But bear 
in mind that it always pays to sit down 
and talk with the coldest and most indif- 
ferent person you encounter, and tell them 
of the beauty and comfort of religion. 
Your work must be deep and thorough. 
I'd rather have one hundred converted 
through and through than have a thou- 
sand swept into churches who don’t know 
whether they are changed or not. I would 
have every one come to this subject thought- 
fully, with all their wits about them. 

I have continually urged ministers to be 
very careful who they received into the 
churches, and not to administer baptism 
or confirmation until they are certain the 
professions are something more than words. 
The first chapter of the epistle of John 
and the second verse of the 143d Psalm 
are very useful in the inquiry-room. If a 
man has tact he can approach any one at 
all times on the subject of religion without 
giving offense. If he is fond of horses, 
talk about horses; of business, talk about 
business, or whatever else it may be, and 
just as soon as you turn the subject around, 
and the first thing you know you will both 
be discussing religion. I long ago made a 
resolution never to let a day of my life 
pass by without speaking to some one 
about their soul. It’s so long since I’ve 
been rebuffed I can’t remember it. Now, 
I just make enough mistakes to keep me 
humble. The most people only make one 
grand mistake, and that is, they refrain 
from doing anything just for fear of 
making a few little ones. 

The fourth class are those who are con- 
vinced they are sinners. For these I 
usually choose the first chapter and eigh- 
teenth verse of Isaiah : “Come, now, and let 
us reason together,’ and so on, and then 
the forty-third chapter and twentieth verse. 
The third chapter and fifteenth verse of 
John is also valuable; but John 5: 24 is 
my favorite text. You know it’s a good 
thing to have a person converted on the 
rock of a scriptural text. It’s good to let 
them see how it looks. Sometimes the 
printed word has more force than when 
spoken. To me it is a beautiful thing to 
see an acknowledged sinner with God’s 
word in his hand, pondering over it on the 
eve of awakening to a realization of eter- 
nal joy. 

There is a good deal in Isaiah that is 
good to read to this class; also, the tenth 
chapter and tenth verse of Romans. It’s 
a great mistake to tell a person he is con- 
verted. That is something for them and 
God to settle. Another mistake is to 
count converts. All we can say is that so 
many have professed conversion. The 
only record of conversions there is kept in 
heaven. Last of all, and greatest of all, 
the best thing to do with inquirers is to 
kneel down and pray with them. 





THE PERSONALITY OF BOOKS. 


[The Rev. Alexander McKenzie, in the Cambridge 
Tribune. } 


One of the most profitable things to be 
borne in mind with regard to books is their 
personality. The men and women who 
made them are with us. We do not have 
their bones and blood, for which we should 
have no use; but we have their thought, 
the results of their life, that in them which 
for us is most worth the keeping. “ Books 
contain a potency of life in them, to be as 
active as that soul was whose progeny they 
are.” When we take a book or put our- 
selves in communication with the writer of 
it. Ina library we are surrounded by liy- 
ing men and women, that is by the life of 
them. It makes a library a privileged 
place, where we should walk softly and 
speak gently. “Ino sooner,” said Hein- 
sius, “come into the library, but I bolt 
the door to me. ... In the very lap of 
eternity, amongst so many divine souls, I 
take my seat with so lofty a spirit and 
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sweet content, that I pity all our great ones 
and rich men that know not this happi- 
ness.” If we can give to our books some- 
what of this personality, it will be in some 


measure a guide to us in the use of them. | 


We shall be more inclined to use them 
well. 
will fare better. I know that the literalist 
will say they haveno feeling. But thetrue 


lover of a book will not believe that; nor 
will it be true, for he will endow it with 
sensibility. 





Even in their outward form they | 


CAXTON PRESS. 

Self-Inking, o 13, 
COLUMBIAN PRESSES, Selt- 
Inking, from $25 to $56; will do the 
work of a $250 Press. Presses from 


$3.50. La, for cofmlogne. 
CURTIS & MITCHELL, 
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Established 1847, 
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prices and directions for planting over 12 
varieties of Vegetable and Flower Seeds, Plants, Roses, Ete. 
Invaluable to ail. Send for it. a mI 


idrexs 
D. M. FERRY & CO. Detroit Mich. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
, BEAUTIFUL EVER-CLOOMING 


ROSES 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Our Great Specialty is grow'ng and distributing 
‘hese Beaw! Roses. We deliver ory Pot 
Plants, suitable for immediate bloom, safely by ma‘! 
at all post-oflices, 5& Pplenes Varieties, your 
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26 for $43 35 for $53 75 for $10; 100 for $15. 
Da Send one —— . tp —— 
60 pages, elegantly illustrated —and choose from over 
Five linetiwed, Finest Sorts. Address 

THE DINGEER & CONARD CO., 
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FROM ADVERTISERS 


From F. H. Revell, Publisher, Chicago, Tl, 

Have had about two hundred orders for sample 
copies from one insertion of our small advertisement 
in The Sunday School Times. 


From presecare Publishing Co., Chicago, Il. 
June 28, 1878.] 4 
The circulation of our Everybody’s Pa has 
20,000 copies in the last six crenthn, ond we 
attribute itin a large measure to advertising in The 
Sunday School Times. We consider it the best adver 
tising medium in this country. 


[From Charles F, Hill, manufacturer of the Folding 

Book Case, Hazleton, ] 

Allow me to commend The Sunday School Times as 
avery valuabl advertising medium, The returns my 
advertisement fthe Folding Book Case brought me, 
far exceeded ony paper I ever tried. I cannot under- 
stand this, but ow it is so. 


[From the Star Parlor Organ Factory of Alleger, 
Bowlby, & Co., Washington, N. J.) 


It is simple justice to to say that our standi 
odveriunand of one ian hes paid us a hundred fold 
and when we have used large space on special occa- 
sions we have always experienced immediate and 
profitable returns. 


[From Croft, Wilbur, & Co., Manufacturers ot Confec- 

tionery, Philadelphia.—January 7, 1878.] 

After extensive newspaper advertising, we can 
truthfully say that no pa r has brought us so good 
returns as The Sunday ool Times. An advertise- 
ment i in its columns brought us cash orders 
from the larger share of all the states in the Union. 


{From J. J. Wilson, 763 Broadway, New York, Manu- 
facturer and Exhibitor of Stereopticons.—February 


It isa pleasure to me to inform you that my adver- 
tising in —— School Times has been the most 
sat! ry of any I have ever done, without excep- 
tion. re I had seen the issue containing my first 
advertisement, numerous letters satisfied me I had 
found a medium ofthe greatest value. I am glad to 
notice that you rigidly exclude advertisements which 
are inte: to deceive by — that cannot Bnd 
bly be made » and lieve the value of your 
— and the good-will of your patrous is largely 

ue to 


{From Horace Waters & Sons, Dealers {n Pianos, 
18) etc., 40 East 14th Street, New York.—Feb- 


We take pleasure in saying that as an advertising 
medium we consider The Sunday School Times one 
of the best we use. 


[From William Syckelmore, Printer and Publisher, 

Philadelphia.—August 31, 1877.] 

I have been much gratified with the success attend- 
ing my advertisement in The Sunday School Times, 
and shall avail myself in the future of that paper asa 
medium superior to any other within the range of my 
experience. 

m T. Coteworth Pinckney, Proprietor of Pinck- 
ney’s mey for Schools and Teachers, 30 Ulmon 
Square New York.) 

I have been 80 tified with the returns from my 
advertisement in The Sun School Times that T 

L to report the fact to you. I think Imcy 
I have received more answers from 
in paper than from any other 


[From M. W. Smith & Co., 140 La Salle St., Chicago, 
IiL—January 16, 1877.} 
More than three hundred letters were received from 
our one advertisement in The Sunday School Times, 


[From A. J. Weidener, Proprietor, Juring the Centen- 
nial season, of the Hutel, Philadelphia— 

July 31, 1876.] 

I believe The Sunday School Times to be one of (-« 
best mediums for advertising many branches of busi- 
ness. Ido say conscientiously that [ have heard from 

advertisement in ~~ paper oftener than from any 
o paper in which I have advertised this season, 


{From M. T. Richardson, Publisher of the House- 
gk Companion, 29 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.—January 19, 1877.) 

lt is ve during these times to find now 

i like an adequate 

return for the money invested, I ve been 

ably disappointed the 

in your columns. 


[From the Papyrograph Co., Norwich, Conn.—Janw 
ary 29, 1877. 


We have received a large number of applications 
for the Papyrograph from persons who refer to you, 
including one to-day from England, 

We consider yours the best medium we have tried so 
far, and feel well satisfied with the business the adver- 
tisement has brought us. 


[From Brown’s Flexible Weather Strip Co., 17 Dey St., 

New York. 

Tt is but just to your valuable 
edge its superior merits as an advertising medium. 

Having thoroughly tested it, and watched carefully 
the results, we can honestly state that our advertise- 
ment in The Sunday School Times brought us more 
cash orders than did our advertisement in any other 
five religious papers. Some heavy mails consisted 
largely of orders for goods in which it was stated that 
the advertisement was seen in The Sunday School 
Times. These orders were from parts of the 
country. 


per, that we acknowl- 


The uniform rate for ordinary advertisements is 15 


cents per agate line (14 lines to an inch), each inser- 
tion, whether for one time or more. It is believed that 
this uniform low rate, which makes THx SUNDAY 
ScHOOL TIMES the ckeapest advertising medium, by 
far, among the religious weeklies, will meet with the 
general approval of advertisers. The rate for Read- 
ing Notices (bourgeois type, leaded) in the Business 
Department, wili be 50 cents per counted line for each 
insertion, and for Special Notices (solid agate) 30 cents 


per line for each insertion. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher. 


“An Order of Service. 


There is a great demand for the Order ot 
Service contained in the Scholars’ Quarterly 
for this quarter. Consequently it has been 
printed on separate sheets, and can be mailed 
to any address. It can be used by any school, 
even where the Scholars’ Quarterly is not used. 
On the back of each sheet is printed the Re- 
sponsive Review Exercise, a part of which can 
be used on each Sunday, and the whole making 
a most appropriate reading for the review Sun- 
day at the end of the quarter. Price, 75 cents 
per hundred copies. Printed on cardboard, 
$2.00 per hundred copies. Sent by mail with- 
out cost of postage to the purchaser. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 








610 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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The Proof 


Of our success in giving satisfaction to those 
who order goods by mail is that although, 
before the f we of of last season’s trade, we 
es trained ae > ~—_ of clerks ed 
our newly organi al partment for 
Samples and Supplies, the business was so 
great that, to promptly attend to the hundreds 
of letters received a the clerks in this 
= ent were compe led to work long after 
inary business iu, it being inadvisable, 
ro a rush of such particular work, to add per- 
sons not acquainted with our excellent system. 
Further proof of our success is that 
although the hurried season is over, and busi- 
ness generally comparatively dull, this depart- 
ment is yet so crowded that its daily business 
cannot be finished during usual hours. 
Requests for samples and orders for 
goods are attended to with the most thorough 
promptness and precision. Nothing sent out 
unless believed to be just what is wanted, but 
if not satisfactory is cheerfully exchanged or 
money refunded. 


EVERYTHING IN 


Silks and Velveta. Underwear, Co: ete. 
Ladies’ & Children's 8 Shoes, 
Mourning Goods. Men’s and Sore Shoes. 
Ladies’ & Children’s Suits. — Goods, Trunks, etc. 
8. Linens, Fiannels & Muslins. 
Ladies’ Furnishing Goods. Men’s and Boys’ Clothing. 
lov. Gents’ Furnis pg Sods. 
and Laces. Men’s and Boys’ Hats. 
Notions, hyrs, etc. Footienery 


ns, Ties, etc, Chins and Ginasware. 
Cloths at and Cloakings. Toys and Games, 


isa Cl 





and Millinery. 

Write postal card for samples or prices 
of anything desired. Register all letters 
containing money. Many bargains may be 
secured now, between seasons. Address, 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 
GRAND DEPOT, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
The ae Sarge wih G comers ua House. 





Sett Complete in Terry, . . « $100. 
Sett Complete in Plush, . . . $115, 

Made in solid bint walnut and ory in the most 
gl aun ahs na we ca ee at 
and Sunday-school A yeraivare 6 on hand of the latest 


and most approved patterns,for made to order at oo 
notice. Pho! hs, with Price List, sent by mail if 


Paine’s Manufactory, 


48 CANAL STREET, 
AnD 141 FRIEND STREET 
_ BOSTON, MASS. 


PARLOR FURNITURE, 








408. WALTON, 408, L. SCOTT. 


WALTON & SCOTT, 


CABINET MAKERS. 


——_—+ @e 


150 No. NINTH ST 


PHILADELPHIA, 


(Late of 262 8. Second, and former- 
® ly of 413 Walnut Street.) 
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BED-ROOM SUITS, 


It contains 12 sheets Letter 1P 





1 on 12 Bnv en 
Holder, 3 Pens, 1 Lead Pencil, 10 Komik Kerds, 85 Patterns 


for faucy work, 36 Bon Bon gl 60 Fancy Ornaments, 
1 Game Age Gards, 1 Floral Card, 6 Black Tablets, 2 Book 
Marks, 40 Silhouettes, 6 Animal Cards, 1 Perf. Motto, 3 sheets 
Colored a reper, 130 Embossed Pictures, 1 Birth-day Card, 30 
yy ee K Pictures. Allin a Pretty Picture Box for 42 cts. 
(By Mall to any address 53 cts.) vostage, —— —, taken 

681 Pretty, Useful, and Amusing Article GOULD 
10 Brom e nid St... Boston 





A GREAT pe FOR | 


FEBRUARY !! 


We will during this month Re gre of dl PIANOS ¢& 
) XTRA’ DIN for 


$0. 3 sets with 

Sub Bass and Cou ler $80, Ponte 0, 1 do $40, ido $35. 

7 Octave all ROSEWOOD OS $130, T 1-3 do $140, 

round corners do Rite, ood SIX years. AGENTS 

WANTED. Illustrated Catalogues Mailed. Music at half 

ce, HORACE WATERS & SONS, Manf'rs. and Dealers, 
DE. ‘14th Bt., N.Y. 


In ordering anything advertised in this 
paper, you will oblige the publisher, as well as 
the advertiser, by stating that you saw the 








A WORK OF GREAT VALUE 
To every Reader and Student of the Bible. 


The Englishman’s Critical and Expository 


BIBLE CYCLOPADIA. 


By the Rev. A. R. FAUSSET, A. M., Vicar of St. Cuthbert’s, York, England, 
and joint author of the “Critical and Experimental Commentary.” 


WITH MORE than SIX HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIVE WOODCUTS from PHOTOGRAPHS, COINS, SCULPTURES, &e. 


Published in parts. Price, 25 cents per part, or $4.00, complete in 
sixteen parts. Making one elegant quarto volume of over 750 pages. 


PRICE, CLOTH, $5.00. LIBRARY SHEEP, $6.00. HALF TURKEY, $7.00. 


The aim of this work is to put within the reach of all Bible Students, learned and unlearned alike, the 
fruits of modern criticism and research, and at the same time to set forth briefly and suggestively those 
doctrinal and experimental truths which the written word itself contains 

The researches of the Palestine Exploration Fund have thrown fresh light on many obscure questions of 
sacred topography and history. The deciphered hieroglyphics of Egypt, the cuneiform inscriptions of Babylon 
and Assyria, and the archaic characters of the Moabite stone, Ephesus with its Temple tothe great Diana: 
Midian and its mines, Rome and its catacombs, have all contributed their quota of witness to the truth. The 
discoveries thus made, in so far as they elucidate the sacred volume, have been embodied in this Cyclopedia. 

It is & storehouse of scriptural information in a most compact and accessible form ; its alphabetical arrange- 
ment fitting it for easy reference by Teachers and Students who have not the leisure or opportunity for moro 
extended research. 


SoLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION. AGENTS AND CANVASSERS WANTED. Full information and 
circulars furnished upon application. Address, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


ART PUBLISHERS, 


J. C. MIDDLETON, Manager. 
Salesroom, 79 White St. Factory, 536, 538, and 540 Pearl St., New York. 


We are able to offer to the Trade FLORAL ILLUMINATED and PICTORIAL CARDS in 6 varieties, 
ted for EASTER, BIRTHDAY, ADVERTISING CARDS, and many other purposes, e make a 
specialty of the most attractive 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND DAY SCHOOL REWARD CARDS, 


At prices which offer 


inducements to Superintendents and Teachers, and they are recommended to apply 

for = ur goon? their ners’. 

“ jay P poe — QUALITY our goods are equal to the FINEST IMPORTED, and lower in price than 
e me! 


In introduelng ‘ourselves to the Trade as Art Publishers, we would state that we shall constantly increase 
our varieties, and shall produce many novelties — 








FOR YOUR 


SUPERINTENDENT. 


A Revolving Blackboard would be an appropriate 
New Year’s present for your superintendent. One of this 
style, size 3 x 4} feet, giving on both sides a surface of 
27 square feet, costs $14. A very large board of this 
style, 4.x 6 feet, giving on both sides a surface of 27 
square feet, costs $17. Sent by express or freight, as 
directed, at the expense of the purchaser. No charge 
for boxing and shipping. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 
610 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Perforated Library Numbers. EAP RREAUEIRYY AND DAY 





























i = and designs—comprisi Motto po mea ard Cards 
{ ' Runs to 1.000 3 & ‘9 —Scripture Text GardsSentiment Cards Bible Verse 
_ euns Wy) Sms | Carde—Good Desire Cards—and ry mnal Cards. 
t ee & S | TEACHERS’ price list, EDUCATIO. AL CARDS 
Tinted paper, | & 5 3 SENT FREE o any address. J. H. B RD’S 
\ 33 = SONS, ty eg ovelties in Fine Arts, 141 to 147 
| Per 100, 80 ota, | | © | Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 
' = & 
. B58 lie. AUTOGRAPH ALBUM. 
4 i Runs to 1,000, B50 48 page book. Illustrated with 24 Scrolls, Ferns, ond 
} H Tinted paper 5 = & | Motéoes, in Colors, 15 ) ooagh come: 6 for 60 cents, pos' 
' ' : ~ & 8 | paid. Teachers, U can Pca r scholars happy 
i | | Per 100, 10 cts. | 3 ¢ & | with these albums. Boys: ond irts, U can sell lots of 
; 4 ! S 2 Albums PRIN friends, Stamps taken. Please name 
[ee ae “ 3 5 paner. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 3 
' ‘Runs to 10,000, e = 5 POTTERY PICTURES, 6 sheets paper, 6 envel- 
| H825 | waite Poe.) 222 | or Pig pane, © onan, 3 receipts, pemtpaly ic 
3 | _catianeaiiinteee ' | Per 100 10cts, | F FF 1017 I afayette Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
———_—| F¢ 





P. F. VAN EV EREN, 191 Fulton St., New York. 


LIBRARIANS! | Have you seen the Folding 8. 
+ 8. Book Case? The Post Office 
o stem highly improved. 

Nothing like it for Elegance, 
G ‘onvenience or Novelty. 
Twelve feet long, self-locking 
and folds in a space 2x3 feet. 
Can be located anywhere in 
the room, and with end sec- 
tions to the wall forms a neat 


Scrap Pictures, 10c.; 100 
Transfer Pictures, 10¢.; 12 
Floral Embossed Cards, 
10c.; 10 Perforated Mottoes, 
10c.: 4¢ ‘hromo Mottoes,10c.: 
4 Fine 68 Chromos, 10c.; 
1 Floral Surprise, 10c. 


ALL FOR 50%! 


Postpaid. Stamps taken, 


altimore, Md, 


FINE WATC HES LOWER 
New Price List of American Wal- 
tham Watches,with description and 
prices of over 100 fine Gold or Sil- 
) ver Watches sent to any address for 
~\ & a 3c. stamp, it deacriheas *--- T send 


Proctor JIC paying 


100 


J, W. FRIZZELL, 


¥ . gives him full control of the | ——————————— 
library. Saves many times its cost in a short time, 
Shipped any rw here, Address with stamp, C, F. HILL 
Hazleton, P; 


Agents Wanted everywhere to sel] 
to families, hotels, and large con. 
hi on ft — =e in the coun. 
and te the best, 





office for the Librarian and 








advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 





Contry storek mm... Fom-y call a “write THE 17g Srence 


eet 15, 1878, 


To Clergymen, Laymen, Sunday- 
School Workers and Scholars, 
and all Bible Readers. 


Get the Best.—The new illustrated 


COMPREHENSIVE COMMENTARY 


This great work combines the Commentaries of 
AMIESON, FAUSSET, BROWN, HENRY, and Scott, 
with the full Text of the Bible. It contains over 50,000 
PARALLEL PassaGES, printed in full, side by side with 
the Text, and is magnificently illustrated with new 
Engravings and Maps. This grand work will be found 
the fullest, most convenient, and in every way “THE 
Est” Commentary for practical use. 


Price in One Volume, : - - $26 00 
Price in Two Volumes, - ‘ - 27 50 
Bound specimen pages, finely illustrated, mailed for 


50 cents in currency or postage stamps. Circulars with 
full information free. Agents wanted. Address 


A. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Publishers, 
Hartford, Conn. 


GENTS WANTED FOR 
N ORIGINAL BOOK 


The wit, dramatic power, pathos, and poetic charm of 
this book have rarely been equaled even by its author 
~-HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. Imperial octavo, richly 
decorated and bound. Price, $2.00. Send for Circular 
* saan to Forps, Howarp & HuLeERT, New 
for 





“THE BEST BIBLE.’ 
ACENTS WANTED. 
$1,000 A YEAR. 


I will guarantee the above amount to a few good 
— who show, ‘her a short experience, ability 


“OBJECT TEACHING BIBLE. 


“ The best Bible.” —Rev. J. H J. H. Vincent, D.D. 


“It will be found, as it seems to me, very instructive 
to persons of all ages, and os TS. to the young.”— 
Rev, Theodore D. Woolsey, 

“In my judgment, it is a most valuable us well as 
attractive commentary to the eye.”—Rev. Wm. M,. 
Barbour, D.D. 


“A work of t artistic excellence, very valuable 

in its oe ve aud suggestive embellishments.” — 
. Xe st, DD. 

“Tt bas uncommon pictorial merit, and the added 
value that its pictures are not mere pictures, but sub- 
stantial and valuable helps to the understanding of 
the Word.”—Rev. Henry M. Dexter, DD. 


“T have long waited for ust such an illustrated 
Rs as mie. 4. ye | brought. shall bighly prize my 


’. Beard, D.D. 
tor ears me have been on the outlook for a 
reall illustrated Bible, and have never been 


satis until nee. = ey say fea". that this one 
even exceeds the ideal I had.” — M. G 
=‘*The best Leip he both iene d instructing ou 
Household in the word of God, which nt ever saw.’ — 
Rev, Arthur T. Pierson, D.D, 

‘* Decidedly superior to any other illustrated edition 
of the Scriptures I have seen.’’—Pro/f. Franklin W. 
Fisk, D.D. 


Give age, experience, and | guarantee wanted. 


w. be HOLLAND, Springheld, Saee. 


» DD 


Now Ready !! INTERNATIONAL S. S. 


ALL MAP D 


WESTERN ASIA, and large 
Ancient Jerusalem, ce i Thasebatce 
the International S. 8. Lessons, early 
Old Testament History, showing "Syria 
Palestine, Armenia, Assyria, Regions o: 
Babylon, Nineveh, Susa, Ararat. Rivers, 
Tigris, Euphrates. etc; giving Bible, ‘ancient and mod- 
ern names; doubtful locations so designated; Illus~ 
trates the captivity eee. Jews, together with a map 
of ancient Jerusalem_ to illustrate the building or 
the second Temple. Large bold letters, easily read 
at a distance, 
Superior to any issued of this cheapest and best 
series 8.S. Maps. Sent prepaid on receipt ofprice 
Fine White Muslin, Countries colored, only...$2 0 
White Paper mt’d on Rollers. <Joumiasee col’a. 8 
With Spring Roller, same as abov oecescce 
Don’t fail to order International 8: a> Map Db. 


A, H, EILERS Publishing Co., 
2938 Thomas St., St. Louis, Mo, 


Now Ready, Size 36 x 48 in., the 


Lords Prayer 


In large clear bold letters that can be easily 
read at from 40 to 60 feet, This is just what has 
been needed for every 8. S. and especially the 
Infant Class Room, and ‘offered so cheap that every 
S 35. can afford it. Don’t fuilto orderit. Sent pre- 
paid on receipt of price. 


Fine White Muslin, only 














. -$1 00 
Mounted on Rollers and Varnished, only... a | 50 
A. H, EILERS Publishing Co,, 
2938 Thomas St., St, Louis, Mo, 


N.B.—The Apostle’s Creed, same size and price, 
ready March Ist. 


Ladies Purchasing 


kD ci ~ 
CORSETS 
SHOULD EXAMINE 
MADAM FOY’S IMPROVED 
CORSET 
SKIRT SUPPORTER 
aa For Health. Comfort and Ele- 
gance of Form, it haz no rival, and 
#4 is really the most perfect Skirt- 
4 Supporting Corset made. For 


@ sale by all leading dealers. Manu- 
4 as d by 


FOY & HARMON, 
New Haven, Conn, 


Barlow's Indigo Blue. 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been Soily 
tested and endorsed by thousands of housekee 
Your grocer ought to haveitonsale. Ask for se rit 


D. 8. WILTBERGER, Pro aoe 











@ paying 
TEA OO., 201 FultonSt., N, Y., P.O, Box 2560, * given. Box 2793 N.J, 


No. 233 North Second St., Phi 
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